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By AGNES VON ZAHN-HARNACK 


you now, and I should like to 

| begin with an aphorism: the 

| university woman is the eldest 
iain of the woman’s movement. 
Those of us who can recall the nineteenth 
century will remember the thrill with 
which we acclaimed on each occasion 
the successful women who obtained their 
doctor’s degrees, and how proud we were 
when we could point to the first woman 
dentist, surgeon, factory inspector, and 
finally to the woman university lecturer. 
All a mother’s fond hopes were bound up 
with these women. We expected to see 
them develop absolutely new possibilities 
for women and to manifest qualities and 
powers which so far people had refused 
to believe were possessed by women. We 
expected the younger generation to rally 
round these leaders, and we expected great 
progress would be made when the older 
generation handed over the sacred torch 
of the apostle to younger disciples. And 
finally we expected a new and deep feeling 


of responsibility to be manifested by the 
woman who combined maternal love with 
higher intellectual training. 

It is satisfactory to note that quite a 
fair proportion of these hopes have been 
fulfilled, 2nd that in a number of countries 
university women are to be found partici- 
pating in movements which aim at 
progress, not only as regards women 
themselves, but as regards humanity 
generally. On the other hand, however, 
it is a recognized fact that often mothers 
find it hard to manage the eldest and much 
loved daughter. And this is equally true 
of the woman’s movement and university 
women, for in the past twenty-five years 
we have seen growing up a new generation 
of university women who take an attitude 
of distant reserve as far as the woman's 
movement is concerned. There are two 
reasons for this: to begin with, they are 
more individualistic and stronger than 
the preceding generation, more interested 
in their own concerns—perhaps not en- 
tirely in an egoistical sense—but in any 













































































































































































































case they are less interested in the common 
task of women. And further, following 
the trend of the times, they are not 
particularly interested in history, and do 
not want to spend much time on what 
happened in the past. And so they are 
apt to forget what really did happen. 

And here we come to the first task of 
the university women. It is our duty to 
initiate the younger university women 
into this double responsibility that is 
woman's, that is in particular the respon- 
sibility of those women who have had the 
privilege of the greatest advantages in 
education. And we shall always have to 
remind this younger generation that 
among the responsibilities and obligations 
incumbent on them they must not forget 
their great duty to humanity. This duty 
includes our attitude to other nations and 
to war and peace. Not until the class of 
women with whom we are dealing just 
now is absolutely convinced that it is not 
only brutal but also stupid to settle 
international disputes by bloodshed, will 
they realize to the full their duty and 
responsibility in this matter. 

I do not mean that the International 
Federation of University Women must 
take a definite stand on each single prob- 
lem connected with the woman's move- 
ment, but rather that it should consider 
and discriminate among them. Those 
which should engage the particular atten- 
tion of the Federation fall into four 
groups. 

First, it is the duty of the International 
Federation of University Women to take 
up the question of the education which 
precedes university training, I mean the 
education of the future undergraduate; 
also the question of the training of 
teachers to hold posts in such institutes, 
and of increasing woman's influence in 
the matter of training future university 
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women. Weare interested in all problems 
which take into consideration the reor- 
ganization of universities and institutions 
of higher education, because we believe 
that in many countries—and my own is 
not an exception—teaching in those 
institutions still follows far too much the 
lines introduced by men, and owing to 
this the young woman student of today 
is prevented from acquiring much that 
would be valuable to her and that we 
should like her to be taught. For this 
reason we consider that the purely feminist 
point of view should not be forgotten 
when it comes to higher educational 
reform. The first aspect for emphasis 
by the Federation, therefore, is that of 
training and teaching. 

The second, which appears to me to be 
of particular importance, is the question 
of the physiological and psychological 
effects on women of intellectual and 
scientific work. That is a subject on 
which we are absolutely in the dark; but 
during the next ten years, if we care to 
collect and coordinate material along 
this line, we may be pretty sure that we 
shall find disclosures of fundamental 
importance from the point of view of 
physiology and psychology. Our experi- 
ence so far is too recent for us to draw 
correct conclusions; but we ought to make 
a start now and collect material on this 
subject. This second field of work in- 
cludes the exceedingly important question 
of combining a university career with 
marriage and motherhood—a combina- 
tion which has given rise to a great deal of 
discussion, which so far is largely without 
scientific basis. The predominant expres- 
sion of opinion in this matter is still a kind 
of tacit compassion at the thought of the 
many duties a woman has to perform; 
but it would be useful to study how far 
the one career is the source of power and 
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of assistance in carrying out the other. 
Such a study might lead to results which 
would be absolutely revolutionary. 
And now I come to the third field of 
endeavor: the opening up of new careers 
and professions. We know there is a 
whole series of professions which, accord- 
ing to the letter of the law, are open to us, 
but which in practice are closed. I was 
very much pleased indeed to receive papers 
from nearly all the members of the Federa- 
tion on the subject of women in the diplo- 
matic service. Nearly every country 
answered in the same way: nothing 
against it from the point of view of 
legislation, but in practice no women 
get in. And in this matter we ought to 
take a definite stand. A second example 
of such careers is the church, and there we 
are almost envious of our Swiss friends; 
Switzerland has made considerably more 
progress in this matter than we have. 
And lastly, a fourth sphere of action. 
The International Federation of University 
Women should constitute itself the histori- 
cal and philosophical conscience of the 
woman's movement; I mean that the 
university women ought to take up the 
task of classifying scientifically the phe- 
nomena which are manifested in the lives 


of women and in the woman’s movement, 
and the results should be compared and 
coordinated with the general cultural 
phenomena of the present day. Had we 
but done this sooner, it would not have 
been possible for the woman’s movement 
to grow up as a thing apart and running 
alongside of other cultural movements, 
to such an extent that nobody, excepting 
the people actually in it, know much about 
it. The Federation should be the chroni- 
cler, the bibliographer, and the biographer 
of the woman’s movement. 

I believe these four aspects of the 
question more or less define the limits of 
our task. It is for the national associa- 
tions themselves to decide what particular 
fields of work they wish to undertake. 

And now a last word. Along with 
these four aspects, above them, there is a 
fifth contribution of which we have 
examples last night and on Saturday: the 
work done by a woman, which is 
accepted as scientifically flawless, and 
which is the result of personality, of 
living force, and sterling qualities. Every 
university woman who can do that class 
of work serves both the International 
Federation of University Women and the 
woman’s movement. 


OSS 





UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG INTELLECTUAL WORKERS 


An address delivered before the Conference of the International Federation 
of University Women 


By HENRI FUSS 


national Labour Office, there 
AES} are at present 1,500,000 people 
unemployed in England, 700,000 in Ger- 
Many, 1,000,000 in Soviet Russia, 200,000 
in Italy, 100,000 in Poland, and 100,000 
in little Austria. That makes a total of 
more than 4,000,000 in only six countries. 
If we add the figures for the rest of Europe 
we reach 5,000,000—certainly a conserva- 
tive estimate. Passing to other conti- 
nents, we find that in the United States, in 
spite of remarkable prosperity, in the 
absence of accurate statistics everyone 
acknowledges that the number of unem- 
ployed never falls below a million. We 
will not concern ourselves with other 
parts of the world, even though the 
amount of unemployment in Japan is not 
negligible; though it would be equally 
considerable in China; and though in India 
it is growing among the workers of the 
middle class, that is, the intellectuals. 
We can consider the estimate of six million 
unemployed as decidedly the minimum 
figure. In the course of the past winter 
it approached ten million. 

I shall not appeal to your feminine 
hearts to measure the individual misery 
involved in unemployment of such propor- 
tions. I need only appeal to your intelli- 
gence as university women to follow this 
line of reasoning: If we value at $2.00 
one day’s production of a manual worker 
(that will come to $600 for a year of 
three hundred working days), we see that 
the plague of unemployment at present 
costs humanity $3,600,000,000 dollars a 


year in loss of production. To realize how 
enormous that figure is, compare it with 
the average annuity under the Young 
Plan, which amounts to $750,000. And 
you know what political difficulties have 
already arisen from that. 

Are many professional people among 
the unemployed? Unfortunately, I can- 
not answer that question accurately. In 
general, they are included in the statistics 
I have given you, but are not separately 
classified. You may find the unemployed 
classified as men or women, sometimes as 
young boys and young girls; but no dis- 
tinction is made between the unemployed 
in the more or less manual occupations 
and the unemployed in occupations more 
or less intellectual. In every case statis- 
tics are entirely lacking about the status 
of independent professional people, those 
who do not work for a specified employer. 

Our problem, then, is difficult to 
examine scientifically. It is certain that 
unemployment among intellectual workers 
is not a myth; all of us know individuals 
suffering from it. But we do not know 
its €xact proportions. 

It is not entirely a new problem. We 
need only recall books like Knut Ham- 
sun's Hunger to realize that even before 
the war unemployment of intellectual 
workers existed, and that it had already 
become anextremely unfortunate situation. 
But what is new is that the problem is 
discussed, that we concern ourselves with 
it. That is because intellectual workers 
have been organized since the war. The 
International Federation of University 
Women is a manifestation of that tendency, 

















Formerly, the problem of unemployment 
was felt only by its individual victims; 
it was not recognized as a social responsi- 
bility. Today it is beginning to be so 
recognized, though still in only a rudi- 
mentary way. 

At present the Research Section of the 
International Labour Office is investigat- 
ing the problem of unemployment among 
intellectual workers and will present a 
report next November which will be 
composed of a series of monographs on 
the various professions, to which we shall 
probably add an analysis of the reports on 
conditions in various countries, and a note 
on methods of applying unemployment 
insurance to intellectual workers. 

Perhaps you will think that we have 
been lacking in insight, to consider each 
profession by itself, to be unable to 
perceive the unifying bonds among all 
professional workers, making of them a 
sociological unit. For my part, I cannot 
see any more resemblance between the 
problem of unemployment of the engineer 
and of the actor, for example, than exists 
between the unemployment problem of 
any manual worker and any professional 
worker. 

There are two ways of approaching this 
problem. The first is to see it against the 
general economic background. Then it 
is a condition involving all kinds of 
workers, manual as well as non-manual; 
or, if you prefer, intellectual as well as 
non-intellectual. The second is to con- 
sider it in relation to a given industry. 
In that case it affects simultaneously all 
workers in the industry, from unskilled 
labor to the technicians. In the coal 
mines, for example, the same causes 
produce unemployment among the miners 
and among the engineers. A combination 
of these two methods of approach pro- 
vides the best means of studying the prob- 
lem of unemployment scientifically. 
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You may be interested to study the 
details of the investigation in the mono- 
graphs that are to be published. I will 
limit myself to making a few generaliza- 
tions about this rather indefinite problem 
of the unemployment of intellectual 
workers. 

The first of these generalizations is, as 
I have already indicated, that the problem 
of unemployment among professional 
workers is not essentially different from 
the problem of unemployment among 
workers as such. It is a general problem, 
reflecting the economic conditions in the 
countries where it occurs. Where pros- 
perity exists, as in the United States, 
there is at present hardly a problem of 
unemployment in the professions. The 
million unemployed in the United States 
is composed chiefly of manual workers, 
and that is because of the extremely rapid 
development of machinery and rationaliza- 
tion of industry. As that process goes 
on unceasingly, it continually puts new 
groups of unemployed on the labor market, 
in spite of the prosperity of the country. 
General prosperity constantly raises the 
standard of living, and, far from producing 
unemployment among intellectual work- 
ers, it increases the demand for them. 
For example, during the past ten years the 
total number of teachers in the United 
States has increased by 185,000. In 
impoverished countries, on the other 
hand, unemployment has struck the intel- 
lectual workers, especially in the occupa- 
tions where their work is considered a 
luxury or superfluous, or even where it is 
a less urgent necessity. We cannot, of 
course, accept this last generalization 
blindly, especially where it concerns 
theatrical work. That is to a certain 
extent a luxury, and yet the impoverished 
world of the post-war period has not 
stopped amusing itself. 
Unemployment among actors is not so 
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much a consequence of general poverty as 
a result of competition from the motion 
pictures. But the development of motion 
pictures and of all kinds of dancing has 
created many new ways of earning a 
living. Musicians are very much more 
numerous than they were before the war, 
but are now beginning to face a crisis. 
That profession, which was undoubtedly 
overdeveloped, is now feeling the effect 
of the improvement of mechanical music, 
—the phonograph, the rado, and the 
““talkie.”’ 

I believe that nothing can be done 
about that kind of unemployment. It is 
a perfectly natural phenomenon of evolu- 
tion, like the unemployment among 
workers in an industry undergoing the 
process of rationalization. The only solu- 
tion for those suffering from it is to change 
their occupation. These people have 
served society, so that society should 
help them over the transition period with 
some method of unemployment insurance. 

When we consider the effects of ra- 
tionalization in industry as a whole upon 
the intellectual worker, we can be quite 
optimistic. Economic life is created by 
a vast exchange—exchange of goods for 
other goods, of goods for services, or of 
services for other services. To the extent 
that the material needs of society are 
met by the use of automatic machinery 
and by the general rationalization of 
industry, human activity can be devoted 
exclusively to exchange of services. In 
that kind of exchange there is more room 
for intellectual work than in the mechani- 
cal production of material goods. There, 
as the process of mechanization and ration- 
alization goes on, new openings will 
appear for intelJectual workers. Con- 
sequently, I wish to protest against the 
formula in vogue at present, the notion of 
the overproduction of intellectuals. If 
that formula were to be admitted as true, 


we should be at the beginning of the 
Middle Ages again—at the beginning of 
the retrogression of civilization. If there 
are today too many intellectuals, then 
the English government has taken an 
unfortunate step—indeed, done something 
wicked—in raising the age limit for 
compulsory education to fifteen years. 
But it is to be expected that happy con- 
sequences will follow from this law. In 
the first place, a large number of children 
of the working class will profit from more 
thorough instruction. Also, in the appli- 
cation of the law, the number of teachers 
must be increased. It will raise the 
general level of instruction of the great 
mass of the population; it will develop 
new intellectual needs; and, as a conse- 
quence, will increase the demand for 
intellectual services. Those are comfort- 
ing facts to oppose to the formula of 
overproduction of intellectuals. 

I wish to draw your attention to another 
aspect of the unemployment of profes- 
sionals. At present many of them are 
still ‘‘independents’’; that is, workers who 
have no determinable employer. Their 
unemployment problem is_ essentially 
different from that of the salaried intel- 
lectual worker. For the latter, unem- 
ployment consists in partial or total 
lack of work; it is a condition easy to 
define and easier to handle than the 
unemployment of independents, who do 
not suffer from a lack of work but from 
an insufficiency of clientele and of earnings. 
It is extremely difficult to say when the 
clientele begins to be too small, or the 
earnings insufficient. Take a young phy- 
sician or a young lawyer who has not yet 
a practice adequate to support him— 
should he be considered unemployed? 
That is only one of the difficulties en- 
countered in trying to deal with the 
problem of unemployment among inde- 


pendent professional people. 
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In that connection it is interesting to 
note the tendency among professionals 
for the number of independents to dimin- 
ish steadily. It is one of the facts that 
emerges clearly from the information 
which we have obtained for our study. 
Let us take the physicians, for example. 
Formerly, it was unquestionably a free 
and independent occupation for the great 
majority of those engaged in it. But 
since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, hospitals and asylums, the public 
health service, health insurance institu- 
tions, and even private clinics, have 
developed, and more and more physicians 
are leaving the ranks of the independents 
to become salaried workers. It is, again, 
a case of the rationalization of an industry, 
and to oppose the tendency would be to 
take a purely reactionary view. The 
medical experts should adapt themselves 
to the new situation, and the public 
authorities should help them to make the 
readjustment. The International Labour 
Office is very definitely of the opinion 
that social health institutions, instead of 
restricting the opportunities for employ- 
ment of physicians, will, on the contrary, 
enlarge the health needs of the population. 

We see the same phenomenon in other 
professions; for example, the lawyers. 
An even larger number of them are em- 
ployed in public administration and in the 
service of private corporations. They are 
becoming salaried workers, as the physi- 
cians are. It is a development of legal 
hygiene that seeks to apply this principle: 
better to prevent difficulties than to have 
to settle them later with the aid of the 
courts. That development opens to the 
lawyers a prospect of even greater employ- 
ment in the future. 

In spite of these optimistic observations, 
we must recognize the gravity of the 
present situation, and turn to a brief 
consideration of remedies to be applied for 


the ills suffered by the unemployment of 
intellectual workers. First of all, we 
must realize that any measure that con- 
tributes to the general soundness of 
economic life must act as a remedy for 
unemployment. But while waiting for 
the world to come back to a healthier 
condition, we must attack the most 
pressing problem, which is, to enable the 
worker to live in spite of unemployment. 
The best way of offering help to the person 
out of work—the most effective and least 
humiliating—is to provide insurance 
against unemployment. The methods of 
applying it should be studied carefully 
for each country, even for each profession. 

Systems of unemployment insurance 
are usually applicable only to workers 
whose yearly wage falls below a certain 
figure. However, intellectual workers 
are not usually excluded as such; in some 
countries they are even specifically in- 
cluded. In each country we should start 
with the existing system, expanding it to 
suit the needs of intellectual as well as 
manual workers. 

Another immediate remedy is the 
organization of placement services. Fre- 
quently unemployment exists not because 
occupation is lacking, but because the 
positions that are open do not find the 
people who are trained to fill them. The 
professional market should be organized 
as the market for manual labor has been. 
Many, if not most, of the organizations 
of intellectual workers have created place- 
ment bureaus for their members. The 
idea is a good one in itself. The centra- 
lization of opportunities for employment 
on the one hand, and of demands on the 
other, is the only possible way of organiz- 
ing the market. But when many organi- 
zations are doing the same work a 
duplication of effort is certain to result, 
with an economic waste of energy and 
ultimate disorganization. There should 
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be an efficient employment bureau for 
intellectual workers established by the 
public authorities in every country. It 
would naturally come to cooperate with 
universities and higher technical schools, 
and would be governed by committees 
composed of equal numbers of employers 
and professional workers. 

Such a system could function only if 
based upon a system of vocational guid- 
ance. Even though there is not an 
overproduction of intellectuals, there may 
be too many people in one profession. 
Proper vocational guidance would keep 
it always in view that higher education 
is not necessarily a way of training people 
for the so-called intellectual occupations, 
but that a high state of intellectual culture 
may well accompany an occupation not 
considered intellectual. One of our great- 
est philosophers was a polisher of optical 
lenses. 

Along with the problem of placement 
we must think of the right to exercise a 
chosen profession, once it has been 
determined upon. The attitude of certain 
organizations of intellectual workers has 
become too highly protectionist. You 
undoubtedly know that certain associa- 
tions of professional men try to reserve to 
members of their own sex the exercise of 
their particular professions, under the 
pretext that the women constitute a 
menace of unemployment for them. That 
is obviously an inadmissible attitude from 
all points of view. There are also pro- 
fessional organizations that attempt to 
expel foreigners, saying, ‘‘If we tolerate 
too many foreigners among us, they will 


deprive us of our work.’ Curiousl 
> 


while certain associations use that argu- 
ment, others (occasionally even the same 
ones) say to us, ‘Since we cannot work 
abroad, our diploma is at present good 
only in our own country; we want a 


greater elasticity in the value of the 
diploma, so that we may exercise our 
profession in other countries.”’ «i 

In some countries we see still another 
protectionist tendency, and that is, to 
exclude national minorities from the 
preparatory studies for the professions. 
Such an attitude is, in my opinionSsimply 
disgraceful, since its object is to preserve 
the workers of the majority from the 
perfectly legitimate competition that 
might come from the minority. Prob- 
lems of placement, and even more of the 
exercise of professions, should be solved 
without the attitude of exclusiveness, and 
only by taking account of the aptitudes 
of each candidate foreach post in question. 

There still remains the possibility of 
undertaking public works to relieve 
unemployment. It has sometimes proved 
helpful to manual workers, even though 
they have occasionally been put to dig 
holes in order to fill them up the next day. 
Public work would provide a useful field 
of activity for all classes of intellectual 
workers. Then organizations should say 
to the governments, “‘We have such and 
such a number of workers capable of 
doing certain kinds of useful work. We 
are vegetating in idleness. Make use of 
us; give us work in the form of research 
projects whose results can be applied to 
all fields of work.”’ 

In conclusion, I want to draw your 
attention once more to what is the out- 
standing fact in this problem of unemploy- 
ment: that the situation of the intellectual 
worker cannot be separated from that of 
all workers; and that, to cometoa solution, 
intellectual workers should not seek to 
isolate themselves behind the screen of 
their university diplomas, but should 
join with all other workers in a great 
movement of solidarity, both interpro- 
fessional and international. 













AY out on the breakwater at 
the entrance of the Suez Canal 
| stands the statue of De Les- 

Pe seps, with an inscription to 
this effect: ‘“To open the earth wide to 
all peoples.’’ It has always seemed to 
me that this carries with it, not alone 
the possibility of passing physically to 
and fro throughout the earth, but even 
more significantly the hope that the 
world’s mental horizon might be enlarged 
to encircle the globe and that the whole 
wide world might become a common 
heritage. 

Even before the opening of the Suez 
Canal there had been wonder-loving 
travellers like Marco Polo, and intellec- 
tual seekers, like the medieval scholars 
and students, who had tried to overcome 
the separations of place and race; but 
only recently has come the impetus to 
search for all possible means of securing 
more universal mutual acquaintance and 
better understanding between nations and 
peoples. As Sefior Madariaga said in 
Geneva the other day, the world has just 
become conscious of itself, not as a com- 
posite of nations, but as a world. 

Obviously when there are about seventy 
international cooperating agencies with 
headquarters at Geneva alone, and when— 
to cite only one more instance—there are 
literally thousands of fellowships just in 
Europe and America for *‘studies abroad”’ 
or for students from the ends of the earth, 
any detailed account of such activities is 
out of the question, and we must confine 
ourselves to a discussion of one or two of 
the most outstanding of these movements, 
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and the briefest possible allusion to some 
of the others. 

To workers in this field, all this is so 
familiar it will seem trite, perhaps un- 
necessary, and they will realize how very 
inadequate and out of proportion is this 
limited sketch, which for lack of space, 
has had to omit all illustrations and 
examples which contribute so much to 
vivifying the story, and pack it so full of 
human interest. But for those not so 
acquainted, it is hoped there may be 
suggestions regarding some of these 
agencies striving for ‘‘international- 
mindedness.”’ 

First, perhaps, comes travel, now so 
universal that it has become an enormous 
force in creating likes and dislikes; mis- 
understandings, as well as understandings. 
For students, there are various organiza- 
tions, like the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the Open Road, and the 
C. I. E. (Confédération Internationale des 
Etudiants), which, with the work of its 
American branch, N. S. F. A. (National 
Student Federation of America), is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this number of the 
Journat. All these organizations aim to 
make direct contacts between these student 
visitors and their student hosts, so that 
mental and spiritual viewpoints, as well 
as practical experiences, may be shared. 
It is hoped that this branch of activity 
may become as important a factor in the 
United States of America as in Europe, 
where student visitation is so much more 
common than here. Who can travel far 
in Europe, in vacation time, without run- 
ning across such student parties? Some- 
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times, indeed, in Europe, under the initia- 
tive of individual teachers, whole schools 
will go to see another country, or to visit 
the League of Nations. 

For teachers in America, apart from the 
commercially arranged tours, there have 
been, this summer, ‘“‘school visiting 
tours,’ such as those conducted by the 
Progressive Education Association and 
by the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. These can 
have the cooperation of very active and 
energetic organizations in Europe, whose 
announced aim is to make such school 
visitation in their countries profitable. 
The International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women, also, arranged tours, not only 
for teachers, but for other professional 
women, putting them in touch with 
women who have similar interests in 
these other countries; for instance, doctors 
with doctors. 

There are also some fellowships and 
scholarships available for students or 
teachers to use for travel; and we all know 
of lecture tours of individual professors 
and teachers. In some instances, there 
are ‘‘chairs’’ or endowments for the pur- 
pose of bringing into the country visiting 
lecturers of note. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace also provides 
tours for selected groups of professors, as 
well as newspaper men, to tour countries 
other than their own. 

For individuals, moreover, the 
A. A. U. W. and other organizations give 
letters of introduction which are in- 
valuable. From my own experience, I 
found that such letters immediately pro- 
duce an eager and friendly attitude of 
mind. The visitor is received, not as a 
stranger, but as a welcome friend; and 
frank and intimate discussions of mutual 
interests and aims becomes possible. The 
visitor never feels she is imposing on 
hospitality, so genuine seems to be the 


attitude of appreciation of members of the 
foreign organization toward the visitor 
who has taken the trouble to come so far 
to see them, and so great is their eager- 
ness to know about America and to make 
Americans love their countries. I em- 
phasize this especially, because many 
members of the A. A. U. W. travel, and 
I wonder how many know that the 
A. A. U. W. can in this way open for us 
doors of opportunity and privilege? It 
seems to me these contacts are powerful 
agencies for international understanding. 
For a nation consists not of buildings, of 
art, of literature, but of people; and when 
one has ever had the joy of seeing the 
souls of other countries through the eyes 
of their own people, any other form of 
sight-seeing seems a waste of time. 

Perhaps the most potent factor of all, 
however, is the great movement of 
students and teachers from educational 
centers to educational centers in other 
lands, whether carried on by individual 
initiative or through fellowships and ex- 
changes. Not long ago, a careful survey 
showed that there were in America alone 
about 10,000 foreign students each year, 
while in Europe the number is equally 
amazing. 

Various aids to this movement of 
students are the fellowships and scholar- 
ships offered by individual colleges and 
universities, or by great organizations 
like the Rockefeller Foundation; Carnegie 
Corporation, through its affiliated organi- 
zations; Institute of International Educa- 
tion; Rhodes, Guggenheim, Common- 
wealth, and Riggs Fellowships, and many 
others. The descriptive lists of such 
fellowships fill two good-sized volumes! 

Another interesting development is the 
exchange of students. Usually in America 
this is brought about through the In- 
stitute of International Education, which 
has secured scholarships in colleges and 
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universities here for the use of students 
from France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Austria, Switzerland, and Italy. 
These countries, in turn, through their 
ministries of education, offer an equal 
number of fellowships to American 
students. All such students are most 
carefully selected, recommended on one 
side, accepted by the other; and every 
effort is made to secure for them not only 
educational facilities, but contacts, in- 
tellectual, social, professional, and cul- 
tural. 

Exchanges of professors and teachers in 
colleges and universities have increased 
steadily; but only recently has there been 
any great attention to exchanges of teach- 
ers in secondary schools. Definite efforts 
in that direction are being made by the 
International Federation of University 
Women and other organizations such as 
the Secondary School Teachers Associa- 
tions, and the Institute of International 
Education. Personally, I have often won- 
dered why sabbatical leaves were not 
more often used by American teachers for 
teaching English, or even other subjects 
in English, in some foreign university, 
college, or secondary school, especially 
now when so many ministries of education 
are stressing the English courses. 

Rather newer are the summer exchanges 
such as the Danish-American exchange of 
boys,—American boys going to Danish 
homes, and Danish boys taking their 
places here for a period of six weeks. 

Another experiment successfully carried 
on for three summers is the so-called 
“International Holiday Gathering,’’ in 
which boys from three different countries 
have lived together for two weeks. Each 
boy must know at least one language 
beside his own. Two hours each day are 
devoted to work; the rest to supervised 
swimming, sports, and games, as in any 
camp. As reported in the ‘‘Educational 


Survey”’ published this last July by the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations: 


The first quarter of an hour is given to the learning 
of words in preparation for the singing of songs 
agreed upon to be learnt by the whole community. 
For five minutes, one after the other the children of 
the different nationalities in each group are the teach- 
ers of the others. They change places in turn, and 
the learners become teachers. . . . . The remainder 
of the two work-hours . . is given to prep- 
aration of evening entertainments. 


Preference was given in the programs to 
items offered inaforeigntongue. Imagine 
the House That Jack Built, in English, 
done by French and German students! 

Not to be overlooked, even in this brief 
space, are movements like the inter- 
national correspondence of school 
children, especially as arranged by the 
Junior Red Cross; ‘‘sister colleges,’’ such 
as Wellesley, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
Vassar, and Goucher have in the Orient 
in Peking, Nanking, Tokyo, Madras, 
and Lucknow; international student 
houses, like those in many school centers 
such as Philadelphia, Paris, Geneva, and 
New York City. This latter, in its 
beautiful home on the Hudson, stands out 
pre-eminently as a powerful force, 
housing, as it does, about five hundred 
students, men and women, from about 
sixty-seven different countries, who learn 
mutual respect and love for each other, 
in an atmosphere where all differences 
may be discussed impartially, frankly and 
honestly, but always without heat. For 
it is the key-note of the house that each 
must respect the beliefs, habits, and per- 
sonality of all the rest. 

International conferences of all kinds, 
like this summer’s conferences of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
at Geneva; of Progressive Education Asso- 
Ciations at Elsinore, Denmark; of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions at Geneva, as well as all sorts of 
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international congresses, even for purely 
commercial purposes, should help to 
create understanding. The World Student 
Christian Federation, of which the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
are the English-speaking branches, with 
their conferences reach the student life 
and thought. And who can estimate the 
power of the International Jambouree of 
all the Boy Scouts which met this summer 
in England? Or foresee the consequences? 
Centers for cooperation like the Ameri- 
can University Unions in London, Paris, 
Rome; the Austro-America Institute in 
Vienna; the China Institute in New York 
City, and many others collaborating with 
the Institute of International Education 
in New York City can furnish invaluable 
help, and it seems to me should be more 
widely known and even more generally 
used, as they always stand ready to serve. 
All these agencies are allied with the 
greatest cooperating agency of them all— 
the Committee on International Co-opera- 
tion of the League of Nations, whose 
‘part is to indicate ways and means of 
cooperation rather than to secure specific 
ends’’; and its executive instrument, the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation at Paris. 
itself. 
Dangers! 


But this is a story in 


there are 
dangers, and that is where the responsi- 
bility of the individual comes in. As 
individuals we must always remember that 
we may be the only living expression of 
America that these new friends of ours 
may ever meet; and, since that is so, there 
must be an attitude of mind on our part 
such that only happy impressions, are 
left behind. Again, when things are 
different they are not ‘“‘funny,’’ only 
different. Repeatedly at Geneva we were 
warned not to think ours is the only point 
of view, or even the best; perhaps some 


Yes, of course 


other nation has something to show us! 
What do you think of a foreign visitor 
who had asked to be shown the schools 
of a town, going round with greater and 
greater disdain and contempt? ‘‘I’m too 
honest,’ she later said, “‘to say nice 
things unless they are deserved.’’ But 
couldn’t she at least have been gracious 
enough to thank the leader for taking the 
time to show her round? Will her dis- 
gust, without any explanation of ways to 
improve methods, help anything to be 
better? Will her conductor love America 
better because of her so evident disdain? 
Can we not at least recognize the efforts 
of others? Can we not always look for 
beauty, and say any good thing we can? 
We must put aside all assertiveness, all 
superiority attitudes, and admire all the 
other’s aspirations and efforts for nobler 
things, or else it were better for the cause 
of international understanding for us to 
stay at home. We must will to under- 


stand, to believe and sympathize, to 
know the cause, if we are to be one of 
the factors contributing to international 


For the individual after all is a 
great ‘‘force’’ working one way or the 
other, whether he is conscious of it or not. 

At Geneva, Mont Blanc is always 
there: but for many days clouds hide that 
glorious, gleaming whiteness. To have 
seen it once is to live and wait for it again. 
Let us catch the vision of international 
understanding and friendship and remem- 
ber, in our own case, that we ourselves 
make the clouds of distrust, misunder- 
standing, doubt, fear, dread, and hatred. 
The sun will eventually drive away those 
clouds; shall we not be one of the rays 
of that sunshine which we all hope some 
day will bring complete and lasting 
understanding and goodwill? For behind 
the clouds we know there waits good 
will. ; 


peace. 





a 


BOTH SIDES OF THE MIRROR 


A LETTER ON TEACHING IN ENGLAND 
By EDITH MEREEN 


aussiF YOU have the good fortune 

to be an exchange teacher 

in England, you will be con- 

tinually surprised, amazed, 

a signed: but you will like it. You 
will find the constant adaptation of your- 
self and your methods hard but fascinat- 
ing. The climate will be trying, but it 
will not be as bad as the English will try 
to convince you it is, and the beauty and 
tradition of the countryside will more than 
compensate for frequent fog, grey skies, 
and rain. You will like digs. They 
consist of a bedroom and sitting room, 
with an open fire, and heavy curtains at 
the windows to draw at night to keep out 
the wind and shut in the cheer. Your 
meals will be served in front of your fire. 


At first you will not like English cooking, 
but you will soon learn to enjoy an excel- 
lent breakfast, an indifferent luncheon and 


dinner, separated by a delicious tea. You 
will love the people, even though your 
first opinion is that they are cold and 
distant. As soon as they find you do not 
boast or deluge them with advice in a 
loud voice or indulge in a hectic display 
of cosmetics, they will be friendly. Ap- 
pearance and intellectual attainment count 
less with them than character. 

You will find your pupils far more 
courteous than the average American 
girls of the same age, and more docile. 
There will be little or no problem of 
discipline for you to solve, for they are 
accustomed to authority. They will be 
delightfully unspoiled and unsophisticated 
in their very short frocks or gymnasium 
tunics. On the other hand, they will be 
less interesting to teach; for they accept 


without question and too readily whatever 
you offer. They will rarely wish to dis- 
cuss a point. You will miss a certain 
alertness and versatility to which you 
have been accustomed. You will yearn 
to give them impetus to manifest greater 
intellectual curiosity, and to bring back 
to American girls a share of their quiet, 
gracious manner, their soft voices, and 
their lovely courtesy. 

They will be eager to learn all about 
you, your country, and your school. 
Most of them will have a curious com- 
posite picture of American girlhood formed 
from reading Little Women, and seeing 
pictures filmed in Hollywood! Every- 
thing you do or say will be intensely 
interesting to them and exhaustively dis- 
cussed. It will be this particular eager- 
ness of theirs to learn about your country 
which will make you realize the full 
potency of your exchange. 

Your first day of school you will learn 
a bewildering amount of new expressions. 
With them break means recess, schedule 
means program, and form means class or 
a stool. You will give homework, not 
assignments; they rub off the board, they 
do not erase it. You will feel chagrined 
that your accent is peculiartothem. You 
will be constantly confused by your 
schedule, for in England the course of 
study is elaborate and full. Your girls 
will carry from twelve to fourteen sub- 
jects. The number of lessons per week. 
in each subject will range from three to 
one. Method will depend to a large 
extent on your headmistress. In the 
majority of schools you will find the 
lecture method favored. You will sup- 
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plement the textbook in class, and for 
homework your children will prepare a 
written essay on the material just covered. 
Much written work is done; they believe 
in short, frequent, and accurate papers. 
Great stress will be laid on penmanship 
and spelling. 

You will not be bothered with monthly 
reports, but if you are a form mistress 
you will hand in a weekly report for each 
of your girls. The marks for each subject 
will be entered and you will total them 
with a comment rather than a percentage 
mark. Misconduct will be recorded with 
an Order Mark, poor work with a Return. 
These will mean that on an afternoon 
normally free the recipients must return 
to school to learn a piece of tedious prose 
or poetry, do uninteresting sums, or cor- 
rect carelessly prepared wotk. These 
marks will be announced in chapel during 
an awful hush, and the reading will leave 
a trail of scarlet faces and downcast 
eyes, except for some few who have be- 
come hardened through constant shame. 
At the end of each of three terms you will 
have revision (reviews), examinations, 
and then reports. No percentage marks 
will appear on these; instead each mistress 
will make an initialed comment on each 
girl’s work for the term. As a form 
mistress you will be expected to sum- 
marize the character of each of your girls. 
In addition to these comments the report 
shows each girl’s position in each ex- 
amination and her form position. You 
will admire the emphasis on character, 
rather than marks—an emphasis so strong 
that it may demote a girl in spite of clever- 
ness of wit. 

They take games rather seriously and 
play net ball, which is similar to basket 
ball, in silence; no singing or yelling until 
the very end, then a few dignified cheers 
forthe victoriousteam. They lovetennis, 
as well as cricket, and play excellently. 


You will find the staff efficient, undem- 
onstrative, and exceedingly kind, with a 
fine esprit de corps and interest in their 
work. They will accept you slowly, but 
when once you have become one of them 
you will taste their generosity and help 
and be happy in their comradeship. You 
will learn to know them best when you 
tramp across the moors with them after 
school or on holidays. The average 
English woman loves to walk and walk 
vigorously and long. 

When the long holidays come at Christ- 
mas time you will want to pack your 
attaché case (no English schoolmistress is 
complete without one) and jaunt to the 
Continent for your month or five weeks of 
leisure. England is not at its best then, 
and you may long for the sunshine of Spain 
or the Riviera. At Easter time you will 
find Cornwall or the Channel Islands 
delightful; in fact all the south of England 
is then starred with primroses and the 
hedges are beginning to show the white 
and pink of the May. Along the roadside 
there will be water avons and white 
bramble blossoms that hurry out before 
leaves mask the thorns of their vines. 
Every time you ride along a twisty road 
you will feel a singing conviction within 
that no other country can offer sweeter 
beauty in the spring time. The rivers are 
still and shine like curling silver ribbons. 
The magnificent old trees in the woods 
and the copses conjure up figures of 
Lancret or Watteau. 

Perhaps happier than the long holidays 
will be the week-ends. There will be so 
many fascinating places to visit that a 
year of Saturdays and Sundays will not be 
half enough to see them all. Then when 
you begin to know people, there will be 
delightful hours spent in beautiful old 
houses, some of them dating as far back 
as the Conquest. There you will sip tea 
and eat thin slices of bread and butter 
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in a dim panelled room, lovely with 
ancient carved oak furnishings, shining 
‘ brass, and solemn paintings of ancestors 
who seem to have receded into a space 
beyond their background of misty black. 
The silver and china will be an aesthetic 
feast. Your hostess will be unassuming 
and quiet, but she will succeed in making 
you feel comfortable and even a bit im- 
portant with her charming interest in 
your welfare. She will not ask questions; 
the English never do that. 

You will get your clearest idea of Eng- 
lish politics from reading the London 
Times, the Manchester Guardian, and the 
Daily News faithfully and thoroughly. 
Here will be revealed the open-mindedness 
of the English, and at the same time their 
disdain for anything unseasoned by time 
and usage. You will observe and admire 
their moderate pace in all things. You 
will see their attitude toward the United 
States, and whether you agree or not you 
will not feel offended. Whatever criti- 
cisms may be made will be well-founded 


and just. There is very little in a good 
English newspaper that is not well worth 
reading; even the accounts of crime are 
written with a dignity and style that 
make them read like a tale of Agatha 
Christie or Austin Freeman. The arrange- 
ment of the papers will illustrate one 
great difference between that country and 
your own. In the United States, the 
greatest news of the day screams from the 
front sheet of the paper in huge letters; 
in England it will be found in the very 
center of the sheets in normal type. 

A year among these people so closely 
linked to America through tradition and 
custom and yet so different will give you a 
feeling for that which lies deeper than the 
beauty of the land and the charm of the 
people. It will give you an opportunity 
of seeing their nation and your own 
through their eyes, and this will bring 
deeper understanding and great admi- 
ration, and a conviction that these 


nations are more than friends—they are 
kin. 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER IN AMERICA 
By MARY W. WHITWILL 


t¢| MIGHT steal the title of one 
: | of Locke’s books and head 
| this article “‘The Wonderful 
But instead of en- 





spent my year as an exchange teacher in 
the United States of America. That may 
not sound very exciting to the uninitiated, 
but ‘‘we few, we happy few’’ who have 
experienced it, know that hardly any- 
thing could be more enthralling, more 
revivifying, more full of happy memories. 

First of all, it is an adventure into the 
unknown—and yet an unknown that is 
sufficiently like the known for all the 
unpleasant elements of adventure to be 


lacking, and all the pleasant ones to be 
therein full. Theskyscrapers, the bell on 
the railway trains, the paper bag for my 
hat in the pullman, the colored porters, 
the dollar bills, at once give the thrill of a 
new world; but then the sound of the 
English language, even if it is English 
with a difference, makes the British visitor 
feel athome. At once I could understand 
and be understood. After I realized that 
radio equaled wireless; victrola, gramo- 
phone; and gas, petrol, I was never at a 
loss, and I found the Americanisms as 
interesting and entertaining as, I expect, 
my new friends found my Englishisms. 

Then apart from the fascination of the 
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little differences in the mode of life, there 
is the satisfaction of the ever-growing 
conviction of the fundamental similarity 
of Anglo-Saxon nature, on whichever side 
of the Atlantic it may be. The American 
girl at first sight looks older, appears more 
sophisticated, and is fonder of candy and 
nuts (and I might add chewing gum!), 
but I soon found that underneath she is at 
least first cousin, if not sister, of the 
English schoolgirl. And this is true also 
of the college student. Walk through 
the cloisters of Bryn Mawr and the spirit 
of Oxford is upon you; talk to the under- 
graduates of Vassar and you hear the 
same kind of happy chatter that you 
yourself talked at Somerville; watch a 
football match at Yale and you see a game 
that is closely related to rugby, and is 
watched by the same mass of thrilled 
spectators, but spectators who, led by 
cheer leaders, give vent to their feelings 
by organized cheers and songs, instead of 
one continuous roar. It is essentially the 


same, though maybe superficially dif- 
ferent. 


The things similar and things dis- 
similar can be seen in the teaching meth- 
ods, examination systems, curriculum, and 
other features of American schools. These 
matters I could study at first hand in the 
school in which I was teaching; but also 
through the kindness of Miss Chandor, 
Miss Roper, and others, I was given every 
chance to get an insight into American 
education in general. Doors of schools 
are flung wide for the exchange teacher. 
Armed with a card of introduction given 
me by the chairman of the Interchange 
Committee, in school and after school I 
was received with apparent delight, shown 
everything, admitted to any recitation, 
and given every opportunity to study the 
methods and organization of the school. 
Then I also paid delightful visits to Bryn 
Mawr and Vassar. The cordiality of my 


reception, the ungrudging way in which 
those in authority gave me of their time, 
together with the charm of the buildings 
and the interest of the courses of study, 
have left upon my mind a most favorable 
impression of the higher education of 
women in America. 

The night before I sailed from England, 
at the theatre they played ‘‘God Save the 
King,’’ and the thought that I should not 
hear that again for ten months made me 
more homesick than anythingelse. Hardly 
had I arrived in the States when I heard 
that same tune! I found that different 
words were being sung; but that tune, 
common to the two countries, remains 
for me symbolic of the sisterhood of the 
two English-speaking nations. A com- 
mon heritage, a common tradition, a 
common outlook and common ideals do 
unite us when once little foolish unneces- 
sary exterior irritations have been rubbed 
away. It is just that that makes the 
position of an exchange teacher so par- 
ticularly thrilling. The committee in 
London said to me when they interviewed 
me, ‘One of the chief objects in these ex- 
changes is to help to break down the 
barriers that erroneously exist between 
England and America. If you are a fail- 
ure, you will do harm.’” That thought 
was rather alarming; but my alarm van- 
ished when I reached America, because 
I found that my nationality was the pass- 
word into the hearts and homes of Ameri- 
cans. The exchange teacher may be a 
comparatively unimportant person in her 
own school and locality, but in the States 
she is no longer just Miss Smith or Miss 


Jones; she is ‘‘the teacher from England,”’ 


and immediately she becomes important. 
Everyone hastens to greet her, to treat her 
as an honored guest, to load her with 
kindnesses, just because she is a visitor— 
Americans being hospitality itself—and 
because she is from England. I never 
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found any barriers. I discovered one or 
two quaint notions about us that I 
endeavored to correct—for example, that 
the English see a joke two hours after 
everyone else, and that the English do not 
drink coffee—but these little mistakes can 
hardly be called barriers! Some American 
once called mea foreigner. Iwas amazed. 
No word seemed to me more inappro- 
priate. Some new word should be in- 
vented to describe the members of each 
country in the eyes of the other. At 
present we can only use the expression 
‘“English-speaking,’’ or say in the words 
of Gilbert, ‘Not quite, but so nearly all 
but.”’ 

An exchange teacher of 1928-29 has 
had perhaps a special chance of realizing 
the sympathy and affection that exists 
between the two countries. During the 
long weeks of the King’s illness, nothing 
could have been kinder than the real con- 
cern and anxiety shown by the subjects of 
the Stars and Stripes. This concern was 
not verbal only, but showed itself in such 
practical ways as always handing me the 
newspaper the moment I appeared so that 
I could read the latest bulletins. No 
British subject in the States at that time 
could ever forget the sympathetic attitude 
of the whole American world—govern- 
ment, press, and people. 

Then apart from the people of the 
country and the interest of living with and 
knowing them, there are the lovely beauty 
spots and fascinating places to be seen. 
The Magnolia Gardens of Charleston are 
themselves worth a trip across the 
Atlantic. The flowers and trees of the 
southern states, the waters of Niagara, 
the scarlet tanagers and cardinals, the 
humming birds and fireflies are things of 
beauty and a joy forever to the fortunate 
beholder. Of course, London is London, 
and Oxford is Oxford; but that is no reason 
why the English visitor should not learn 


much, recognize much, and love much 
when she wanders around the old streets 
of Charleston, Boston, or Salem, walks in 
the Harkness Memorial Quadrangle at 
Yale, goes over the great buildings at 
Washington, or stands in silence at the 
foot of the statue of Abraham Lincoln. 
There is also history in plenty—for history 
is history even if it is only two hundred 
years old—and I saw, amongst other 
places, the Battlefield of Gettysburg, the 
home of George Washington, Inde- 
dependence Hall, and the site of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill—places where history 
was made and a nation was born. 

In seeing the different cities of chief 
interest and particularly in talking to and 
living among Americans, the exchange 
teacher can learn to understand the prob- 
lems that face America as no mere tourist 
has the chance to do. The question of 
prohibition and law observance, the negro 
problem, the absorption of the non- 
English-speaking elements into the 
national existence, political difficulties, 
made clearer to the onlooker by the pres- 
idential elections, have now assumed 
real meaning for me. Similarly, I am 
sure, the American teacher in England 
has learned to understand, and therefore to 
sympathize with, the problems that are 
peculiarly England's. 

Lastly, but in my mind always chiefly, 
there remains for me the memory of the 
school that was my home for nine months, 
where I worked and played in the happiest 
surroundings, in an atmosphere of friend- 
ship, generosity, and understanding, and 
where I learned to know and love America 
by knowing and loving Americans. 


The American Association of University Women, 
through the Joint Committee on Interchange of 
Teachers, participates in arranging exchanges such as 
those described above. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the chairman, Miss Valentine Chandor, 137 East 
62nd Street, New York City.—Edétor's note. 





INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH 
THE SCHOOLS 


By CHRISTINA STAEL VON HOLSTEIN BOGOSLOVSKY 


ase] N SWEDISH, when you want 
to indicate that somebody 
is absolutely crazy, you say, 
ALS) *‘Ar du rysk?’’ which means, 
“Are you Russian?”’ In Russia, one of the 
most serious illnesses is referred to as ‘‘the 
French disease,’’ and in other countries 
it is ascribed to other nationalities. 
Cockroaches are called ‘‘Prussians’’ in 
Russia; in Germany they go under the 
name of ‘‘Russians.’’ Similar language 
usages, from the “foreign devils’’ in 
China to “‘the Dagos’’ and ‘‘the Hunkies’’ 
in the United States, can be multiplied 
many times over, illustrating how deeply 
ingrained in people’s consciousness is this 
suspicion of foreigners. 
That there is an increased interest in 


education for international understanding 
since the world war and the proximitizing 
influence of aviation and wireless is ob- 


vious. Before discussing education from 
this angle, however, some caution is 
necessary. Many enthusiasts, realizing 
the importance of an international under- 
standing, think that it can be reached by 
short cuts. One short cut is to look upon 
nationalism as its undesirable opposite, 
to try to become internationalists by dis- 
paraging nationalism. Such people show 
their citizenship of the world by slighting 
the importance of citizenship in their own 
country. They become internationalists 
not by a greater knowledge and under- 
standing of other nations, but by dis- 
paraging their own. Patriotism and 
nationalism are by a fallacious reasoning 
considered synonyms of chauvinism and 
jingoism. But it is not by disparaging 
national characteristics that international 


understanding is reached. Only a very 
good patriot with a profound knowledge 
of his own people can have something of 
lasting value tocontribute to others. The 
concert of the world gains by a rich orches- 
tration. For an illustration of true inter- 
nationalism, let us remember the medieval 
legend, in which, as an answer to the 
monk’s insistent query: ‘‘What is truth?”’ 
there came a vision, wherein the multi- 
colored rose window began to turn round 
faster and faster until all separate colors 
disappeared into a white unity. 

Another short cut is to simplify the 
problem. Universal knowledge of Es- 
peranto is by many looked upon as a 
panacea. Others treat the problem in too 
light a way. When they see a group of 
students, representing a score of nationali- 
ties, peacefully having supper together, 
they say, ‘See how friendly they are! 
Wars between nations are certainly un- 
necessary!’’ Indifference is not any longer 
the greatest foe, but ignorance may be. 
Good will is not enough. There must be 
good will plus much knowledge and much 
understanding. 

It is a sound tendency to turn to educa- 
tion as the best means for reaching inter- 
national understanding. And the state- 
ment so often heard, that we must begin 
with the children, is equally true and sig- 
nificant. But here another point must be 
stressed. Or rather, the truth must be 
stated in another way. We must begin 
with our children; but to do that, we must 
begin with our teachers. How can we 
teach international understanding to our 
children if our teachers have not some to 
give them? And here we are up against 
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a very real and formidable difficulty; that 
is, how shall the teacher of good will 
really get a fundamental understanding 
of other cultures, of other ways of looking 
upon life, of other values? 

If we take the teacher’s problem as it 
presents itself to us‘ here in the United 
States of America we find it more com- 
plicated than in many European countries. 
In Sweden, for instance, with its homo- 
genious population, teaching of inter- 
national understanding is a matter of 
choice. Here it is a necessity, a problem 
that intrudes, that presses itself upon the 
teacher for some pragmatic solution. The 
task is not made easier by the fact that the 
problem here becomes distorted. It pre- 
sents itself from the very beginning as 
reflected in a convex mirror. The repre- 
sentatives of many immigrant nations in 
this country are a selected group, and do 
not always represent the most cultural 
or economically most important groups 
of their own country. It is quite natural 
that many Americans think of Swedes as a 
nation of good cooks and Italians as 
makers of roads. It was not many de- 
cades ago that an architect of great refine- 
ment was asked not to dine in the big 
dining-room of a first class hotel in Albany 
when the clerk saw that his name was 
Italian. An American-born girl of Gali- 
cian descent was quite surprised when she 
met a highly educated man from her 
parents’ country—she had not realized 
that as a rule it is not the well situated 
who first leave the native country. In 
Sweden the teacher can not only choose 
his time for implanting international 
fellowship but he is unhandicapped by the 
very specific and strong opinions on certain 
Nationalities that already have been 
formed in the minds of the American 
children. 

It is quite natural that a teacher who is 
gathering information about other coun- 


tries should turn to the representatives of 
these countries that she has a chance to 
meet personally. She should only remem- 
ber that something might well be true 
about a country without being the most 
typical of ic. In a museum in one of the 
western states was a tapestry labeled 
““Swedish.’’ It lacked all the well known 
characteristics of Swedish weaving. The 
answer to an inquiry was, that it was 
woven by a Swede. If a Swedish woman 
weaves a hanging with Mexican motives, 
does her handiwork still justify the 
term ‘‘Swedish’’? 

The teachers, of course, have other 
means for gathering knowledge about 
other countries. A survey of American 
textbooks shows that a great deal of the 
information given about many countries is 
either picturesque but irrelevant, or too 
exclusively of a commercial interest. The 
writer has made a study of the content of 
many geographies and histories for various 
age levels and submitted the facts to 
educated representatives of the countries 
described. Nearly always their criticisms 
were fundamental and indicated that the 
authors had not had the time or oppor- 
tunity to submit the content and the illus- 
trations to real experts. Perhaps in the 
future educational attachés could assist 
in selecting information that might reveal 
the significant values of each country’s 
culture and development, and where 
picturesque details are desirable, could 
give such as are also to the point. 

But the written account even at its best 
needs to be supplemented and interpreted 
through as much direct experience with 
other peoples and countries as possible. 
Each word might be correctly translated 
and yet the meaning conveyed be all 
wrong. An _ illustration: ‘‘friend’’ in 
Swedish is “‘van,’’ but a Swede who uses 
that term finds that often the American 
‘‘friend’’ had better be translated by the 
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Swedish equivalent for ‘‘acquaintance.”’ 
So much is in the concept behind each 
word, which in its turn depends upon the 
national temperament; and that indescrib- 
able something is most successfully caught 
in personal contacts. 

In order then to get good teachers of 
international understanding it might be 
desirable besides enthusiasm and good will 
to have a great fund of essential informa- 
tion and proper sense of values. This 
can only rarely be obtained without close 
relations with representative mediaries. 
Travel is necessary, and extensive travel 
with previous acquaintance with the 
history and culture of the people. Just 
as a superficial study sometimes does more 
harm than good, these lightning trips to 
foreign parts may be worse than none. 
Many now go to Russia for four, six 
weeks, without a knowledge of its pre- 
vious development and traditions and 
without speaking the Russian language. 
It has been customary to make fun of the 
writers who, knowing English well, come 
to this country and spend some time lectur- 
ing, then return to Europe to write a book 
on their American experience. But at 
least they know the language before they 
come and they are commenting on a 
civilization which after all is essentially 
western as their own. Regarding Russia, 
a continent in itself, where extreme censure 
and unusual conditions exist, is a month 
enough for an American without mastery 
of the language to become an authority 
and author of books on Russia? Inter- 
national understanding is not always for- 
warded by such contacts. A well known 
American educator spoke derogatorily 
about the Russian normal schools during 
the tzar-regime, because the students got 
only soup for dinner. And yet Russian 
soups are complete meals in themselves, 
and show much more variety and creative 
imagination than the eternal chicken 


dinners on the American menu. A person 
who took a lightning trip through this 
country on one of the big bus lines and 
saw sandwiches and hot dogs served at 
every stop would get a very one-sided 
opinion regarding the culinary possibili- 
ties of America. If the trips have to be 
dashing, let us at least realize that our 
experience is inadequate. Of the large 
puzzle before us we have only so few 
pieces that we hardly know what the 
picture is all about. 

Helen Parkhurst, the originator of the 
Dalton Plan, has tackled the inter- 
national education of the children in her 
school from a different angle. She has 
made a point of having on her staff 
educated people from many lands. During 
the last years the children have been 
brought into intimate contacts with 
Hindu, Irish, Scotch, French, Italian, 
Swiss, German, Canadian, English, Rus- 
sian, Swedish, and American teachers. 
This has not been arranged through an 
exchange of teachers, but only by finding 
among the many educators who are 
attracted to the United States the repre- 
sentatives whom she wants her children 
to meet and know. 

Another feature of Miss Parkhurst’s 
school is that in the primary grades 
stories about children in other countries 
are introduced, and the history in the 
intermediary grades is devoted to a study 
of Asiatic countries and civilizations. 
Sympathy with others can be taught suc- 
cessfully while the minds and hearts are 
still young and impressionable. Many 
other schools, especially of the so-called 
progressive type, are working along the 
same lines. 

After having stressed the difficulties 
and pitfalls of education for international 
understanding, it might be just to end this 
article on a more optimistic note. Recent 
Americanization work is doing a great 
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deal to make the various immigrants proud 
of their racial characteristics and con- 
tributions, thus creating a more real 
international understanding. 

Many different methods are developed 
to overcome the friction between racial 
groups in our mixed public schools. Miss 
Grace Roling in telling about her experi- 
ence in Columbus public schools stressed 
the importance for the pupils of par- 
ticipating in joint activities. A football 
team, a play, a saving campaign, a garden 
project, may be the best and speediest 
means of bringing racial groups together. 
Then to deepen the understanding reading 
may be the best means. We already have 
readers giving children stories and samples 
of poetry from different countries’ classics. 
Trips to museums help to develop the 
interest which is aroused. A sympathetic 
and skilful teacher can do much aleng this 


line—which is one of the most promising 
that open up to the teacher who wants to 
develop an international understanding. 
Pointing to the significance in the future 
of more such work is the little remark 
overheard in the fourth grade of the 
Activity School, conducted under Dr. 
Laura Zirbes at the Ohio State University. 
The children were working on a Japanese 
project, and a little boy said,’’ I used to 
think that the Japs were queer, but now I 
see that they are really interesting.’’ And 
another little fourth-grader, overhearing 
the remark that “‘house’’ in German 
sounded funny, said, ‘“That is only be- 
cause you do not know it. If you knew 
it, it would not seem so."’ Perhaps the 
time will come when we shall have many 
children of many nations looking upon 
each other not merely as queer, but as 
“really interesting.”’ 


BES 


THE SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


BY KATHARINE TERRILL 


N JULY, 1929, some eighty men and 
I women—Jews, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants; educators, writers, clergymen, 
social workers, lawyers, and business men 
—from all sections of the United States 
met in Mexico City and participated in a 
fascinating and vital experience, the fourth 
annual Seminar in Mexico. This ‘‘co- 
operative study of Mexican life and culture’’ 
under the direction of Hubert C. Herring 
is one of the projects of the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America. 
This group came, not to spread prop- 
ag2nda, nor to impose any program, but 
co study and appreciate Mexico and its 
people. The Mexicans cooperated gen- 


erously. Their educational leaders, their 
economists and bankers, their sociologists 
and physicians, their artists and archae- 
ologists contributed to the program. By 
group contacts and in personal interviews, 
these authorities answered questions and 
cleared away misunderstandings. Dr. 
J. Fred Rippy, in a series of lectures, gave 
the background of Latin American rela- 
tions, and Dr. Chester Lloyd Jones led 
the round-table discussions in economics. 

But Mexico itself is a laboratory for the 
student of social affairs, the archaeologist, 
the educator; a work shop for the artist. 
At first hand one may witness some of 
the great social experiments of our time. 
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Mexico is adopting a new labor code. 
What are its implications? Representa- 
tives of both wings of the Labor Party 
presented their views. There were op- 
portunities for visiting factories and social 
centers, for interviewing labor leaders. 

In the field of economics, the agrarian 
problem is the basic factor. A session 
was devoted to the paper of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Marte R. Gomez, on ‘‘The 
Agrarian Problem in Mexico.’’ Dr. 
Ramon Beteta of the National University 
spoke on agrarian banking. Manual 
Gomez Morin, president of the Bank 
of Mexico, explained the banking system. 
Other authorities presented phases of the 
economic situation. 

The church-state issue is slowly ap- 
proaching settlement. The Seminar 
group which came away from the audience 
with Archbishop Diaz was hopeful. His 
fine spirit, his attitude of fairness, promise 
much towards a solution of that difficult 
problem. 

Mexico is a land of contrasts. The 
very building, the old National Prepara- 
tory School, in which the Seminar met 
was typical of this. Here are the old 
Agustin choir stalls, probably the most 
beautiful example of old wood carving in 
the Western hemisphere; outside is the 
patio decorated with Orozco’s flaming 
revolutionary frescoes. The old and the 
new are side by side—overhead, the air- 
plane; below, the Indian woman going to 
market, spinning with her distaff as she 
walks, as in the days before Cortez. 

The student of archeology finds a rich 
field in Mexico. A visit to the ancient 
pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan was in- 
cluded in the Seminar’s program. For 
those who could go farther afield, there 
were the ruins of Mitla and Chichen-Itza. 
Prof. Miguel O. Mendizabal, Prof. Al- 
faiiso Caso, Prof. Federico Mariscal, Dr. 


Manuel Gamio, and others gave their 
time to help groups and individuals gain 
insight into the earlier civilizations that 
have formed Mexico. 

The artist and craftsman find material 
everywhere. The ring of blue mountains 
around Mexico City, with Popocatepetl 
and Iztaccihuatl rising above the clouds, 
the tiled domes of the churches, the flowers, 
the markets, the bright zarapes, the grace- 
ful, colorful people—all this stirs the soul 
and quickens the hand. Mexico is a 
land of artists. At the Cholula Open 
Air School of Painting, the Seminar mem- 
bers saw how the Department of Educa- 
tion encourages artistic talent in the 
children. Adolfo Best-Maugard, who 
acted as guide, was confident that any 
child with proper encouragement might 
achieve like results. But one standing in 
the patio of the school, seeing the many- 
colored domes of Cholula gleaming in the 
sunshine, felt that the Mexican child has 
an artistic heritage that few possess. 

The artists, Dr. Alt, Adolfo Best- 
Maugard, and Diego Rivera, all contrib- 
uted to the program. To see Diego 
Rivera’s murals on the walls of the great 
patios of the Federal Education Building, 
depicting the struggles and hopes of the 
Mexican people, with their color and 
power, often brutal and terrible; to hear 
that great artist explain his philosophy 
of art, is to understand one of the forces 
in Mexican life today. 

One of the most interesting educational 
movements in the world today is taking 
place in Mexico. It is the attempt to 
incorporate in the social body the Indians, 
who form 8o per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Prof. Rafael Ramirez, chief of the 
Bureau of Rural Education, declared before 
the Seminar that the education already 
being brought to the benighted masses is 
one of the most moving and vital forces in 
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Mexico's renaissance and unquestionably 
one of the greatest achievements of the 
Revolution. Under the leadership of 
Moises Saenz, sub-secretary of education, 
the dominating figure in the Mexican 
educational movement, a student of John 
Dewey and a leader in _ socialized 
education, the members of the Seminar 
visited the rural cultural missions at 
Actopan in Hidalgo, the normal school at 
San Diego Xocoyucan in Tlaxcala, and 
the agricultural school at Mexe, near the 
old city of Tula. 

Those who visited the rural cultural 
mission at Actopan, one of the permanent 
missions established by the Department 
of Education, will remember the thirty- 
six village schools assembled in the plaza 
for the fiesta of July 18. This is a primi- 
tive community. Many of the children 
with their teachers had walked long dis- 
tances, bringing examples of their hand- 
craft, or fruit from their fields. As the 
program proceeded, the eager children, 
the alert teachers, the attentive adult lis- 
teners, many of them parents of these 
children, moved one of the visitors, a 
keenly observant, much-travelled social 
worker, to exclaim, ‘‘I have a conviction 
of sin. My ignorance convictsme. Why 
hasn’t someone told me about this, about 
Mexico, before?’ Here one saw groups 
of midwives gather about the trained 
nurse. One met the young doctor who 
performs miracles of surgery in this out- 
post, the industrial director who teaches 
the people to develop their native crafts, 
the recreation leader, the engineer, the 
agricultural expert, and above all the 
young woman who directs this staff and 
lives among these people and shows them 
how to live. 

It goes without saying that a three 
week's program, such as has been outlined, 
is necessarily superficial, but it aims to 


create an attitude of interest and apprecia- 
tion which can be supplemented with read- 
ing and study. Bernard Fay, writing in 
the Yale Review, April 1929, says: 


Leisurely sojourners, regular travelers, well in- 
formed students, or anybody who has serious, intelli- 
gent purpose can help international understanding. 
Casual tourists cannot. They take around the world 
an uncompromising nationalistic spirit, and they 
bring back, carefully packed and ready for home wear, 


distrust or contempt. In so far as it creates easy 


contacts between people not prepared to know or 
enjoy one another, the new transportation system is 
a very dangerous device; for the misunderstanding of 
a foreign country by one who has “been there’’ is 
liable to be more acrimonous than in the stay-at- 
home. An endowed Institute for the Promotion of 
International Urbanity and Intelligent Travel might 
do more for world peace than any foundation now 
working for this end. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America proposes a series of 
definite projects for increasing mutual 
understanding between the Americas, the 
first of which is the Seminar in Mexico. 
It is made up of a group of people inter- 
ested in international understanding. Its 
chairman is Henry Goddard Leach, its 
honorary chairman John Dewey, and its 
vice-chairmen Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch and John A. Lapp. Included in its 
membership are Willis J. Abbott, Ray- 
mond L. Buell, Herbert Croly, Paul H. 
Douglas, Stephen P. Duggan, Waldo 
Frank, Ernest Gruening, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, Samuel Guy Inman, Chester Lloyd 
Jones, Paul U. Kellogg, Julian W. Mack, 
Francis J. McConnell, Parker T. Moon, 
J. Fred Rippy, and Ray L. Wilbur. 
Hubert C. Herring is the executive direc- 
tor. At the committee headquarters, 307 
East Seventeenth Street, New York City, 
Mr. Herring and his associates are plan- 
ning even larger activities for the 1930 
session of the Seminar in Mexico. 
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= —*'0 KNOW the French, we 
is py must find them in their own 
3 Ve } country. A home-loving peo- 
Wear Nee!) ple by nature, since the war 
the lack of means to travel has kept them 
more than ever within their own bound- 
aries. Like the many other groups of 
students that have crossed the Atlantic 
within the last five years, we were to seek 
them out. The trail is freshly blazed by 
each new group that sails to France, and 
only when the year is over does one realize 
that it is all a part of what has been going 
on since the war—the building of a tradi- 
tion of international friendship. 

Before the Smith College Junior Group 
sailed in August, 1927, President Neilson 
told us clearly what our purpose was. In 
France we were to do two things: absorb 
the best of French life and culture, and 
give in return our interest and our friend- 
ship. We were not to criticise what we 
found there, we were not even to put into 
words any comparison of French ideas and 
customs with our own. Instead we were 
to use our faculties for observation, for 
study, for the acquisition temporarily of 
a French viewpoint. Especially we were 
to remember ‘‘to conduct ourselves at all 
times in such a way as to uphold our own 
good name and that of the college’’ and 
never to forget our own best traditions 
while we were away from home. 

No doubt these obligations weighed 
heavily when we started. The respon- 
sibility for Franco-American relations 
seemed to rest upon our shoulders. But 
at Geneva we found that the League of 
Nations had got ahead of us in promoting 
international understanding, and at 
Grenoble we suddenly discovered that a 
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spontaneous interest had taken the place 
of our set determination. It was amusing 
and delightful to recite one’s lesson in 
“vocabulaire pratique’ between an Italian 
who belonged to the ranks of the Fascisti 
and a Russian who spoke all languages 
with the same graceful ease, to live in the 
house with a Norwegian girl whom en- 
thusiasm for learning had brought all the 
way from Oslo, and to be serenaded with 
the Polish national hymn. We found 
that many things familiar to us seem 
strange to them, but we met on common 
ground as students, speaking a language 
new to all of us, drawn together by a 
mutual interest in each other’s country 
and ideas. We shared our thoughts and 
our enjoyments, and found the contacts 
stimulating. And then to wake up each 
morning with the most beautiful valley 
of the French Alps at our feet; when week- 
ends came, to motor for a day among 
sparkling snow peaks or the silvery olive 
orchards of Provence; at night to watch 
the winding lights that bordered the 
Isére below us,—it was an intoxicating 
existence! 

Paris was so different that we found it 
amazing at first not to walk in the middle 
of a narrow street with donkeys and bi- 
cycles at our heels, to find ourselves scat- 
tered by twos and threes from the Latin 
Quarter to Auteuil, to hear the crisp 
Parisian accent instead of the nasal drawl 
of the Dauphiné. We were caught into 
the bustle of Paris returning from its 
summer vacation,—the opening of the 
autumn Salon, first nights at the theatres 
and the opera, new styles in clothes, in 
politics, in art. It was all novelty for us, 
solemnized by the opening ceremonies 
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at the Sorbonne, with conferring of degrees 
by scarlet-robed, ermined professors, and 
a few days later, the celebration of the 
Armistice to remind us that a decade ago 
our armies were fighting for a common 
cause. 

The beginning of courses at the 
Sorbonne brought us our first acquaintance 
with Paris; for in the museums, in the 
cathedrals, in the gardens at Versailles, 
and along the quays of the Seine, survived 
all the past that we were studying, in 
literature and art and history. So we 
hunted for ourselves the house in the 
Place des Vosges where Mme. de Sévigné 
was born, traced the development of 
architecture from Notre Dame de Paris 
to the Madeleine of Brogniart, and watched 
the procedure at a meeting of the Chambre 
des Deputés. There was proof at hand 
of all we were told in the classroom, and 
we needed no urging to find it. 

But there was also Paris of today; it 
invited us to choose between a concert 
at the Salle Pleyel and a visit to the studio 
of a new artist; the stirring headlines of 
L’Ami du Peuple and the more ex- 
clusive but equally vehement Action 
Francaise. The French families with 
whom we lived became our hosts and we 
the guests whom they introduced to their 
homes, to their acquaintances, and to 
their favorite haunts. Everywhere we 
were met with cordiality, with many 
polite questions about America—which 
we were sometimes at a loss to answer— 
and with a sympathy for which we were 
grateful in a strange land. 

We were welcomed, not only as strang- 
ers in Paris, but particularly as Americans. 
From the Association d’Accueil aux 
Etudiants des Etats-Unis came hospitality 
which showed a real desire for better 
understanding, and its friendliness opened 
many doors to us. A few days after our 


arrival, Mme. Linzeler, head of the asso- 
ciation, invited a group of American and 
French students to her home. The result 
was numerous engagements for theaters 
and concerts, sight-seeing, and Sunday 
afternoons ‘‘at home’’ where we became 
better acquainted with the French 
language and with these new friends. 
Mme. Seligmann-luy, secretary of the 
association and one of its most enthusiastic 
members, found new pleasures for us,—a 
reception to meet Marshal Joffre, a visit 
to the fourteenth century Chateau de la 
Grange where the Comte de Lasteyrie 
entertained us with stories of his great- 
grandfather, General Lafayette. 

On the outskirts of Paris a group of 
buildings is growing into the Cité Uni- 
versitaire, the contribution of the various 
nations who wish to send their stu- 
dents to France. There we met our fel- 
low students of other nationalities. We 
learned that although smaller countries 
like Belgium have given dormitories for 
their students, the United States had as 
yet only the plot of ground on which to 
build, and Mrs. Homer Gage told us of 
the project for an American dormitory, 
in which our interest was especially 
aroused when we learned that Smith 
College was to contribute one of the 
rooms. When we saw the cornerstone of 
this building laid by Ambassador Herrick 
on April 30, we were satisfied that this 
will mean another link in the chain of 
Franco-American friendship. 

Ten days’ vacation at Christmas time 
allowed us to carry our good will farther 
afield. Thanks to Mme. Seligmann-luy, 
a remarkable trip was arranged for ten 
of us by M. Dal Piaz, president of the 
French Line, and on Christmas Eve we 
sailed from the ship-lined harbor of 
Marseilles, headed toward Algiers. Paris 
was forgotten, the coming mid-years did 
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not exist under the spell of palm trees and 
red fezzes, Arab dancers, and the haunt- 
ing cry of the Muezzin from a desert 
mosque. In the desert village of El 
Hamel, we were received in the harem of 
the marabout, or chief, and invited to take 
tea with his wives and daughters-in-law. 
They spoke no French and we no Arabic, 
but each of us chattered politely in her 
own language and made conversation with 
her hands. By the smiles and touching 
of foreheads when we left them, we knew 
that even in this far corner, Americans 
had created a friendly impression. 

In Paris again, we had only time to give 
a disjointed and ecstatic record of our trip, 
and to hear accounts of winter sports in 
Switzerland, the Riviera, and Christmas 
festivities in Paris, before the dreaded 
mid-years began to loom ahead. 

We soon recovered from the ordeal, 
however. The leaves turned green, apple 
blossoms were out in Normandy, boats 
plied between the little islands in the 
Bois de Boulogne, spring had come to 
Paris. Every week end saw an exodus 
to the chateaux of the Loire, to Rouen, 
even to Brussels and Alsace. On one 
of those spring days we climbed into 
our “‘autocars’’ and drove to Grécourt 
Castle, where Smith College had its auxi- 
liary during the war, and to Hombleux, 
where grateful citizens welcomed us as 
representatives of Smith, and showed us 
the dispensary and library our alumnae 
had given them. 

Again examinations were drawing near, 
but this time we had no anxiety to spare 
for them. Our friends of eight months 
were leaving every day for the mountains, 


for Dinard, or Aix-les-Bains. The regret 
of leaving Paris conflicted with the 
anticipation of seeing our families again, 
and we were swallowed up in the frantic 
scramble for steamer tickets and extra 
luggage to carry the accumulated posses- 
sions of a year abroad. There was the 
immensely proud moment when, exams 
somehow passed, we received diplomas 
from our professors in the name of the 
Sorbonne; and then came the farewells 
that we had tried to put out of our minds 
until the last minute. 

Finding how difficult it was to say 
goodbye to our adopted families, we knew 
what they had meant tous. We thought 
not so much of the conveniences of living 
in an apartment and learning to speak 
French by the best possible method, as of 
the many times that we had gone to 
Madame for advice and received with it a 
kindly sympathy, of Monsieur’s willing- 
ness to help us with a difficult passage of 
translation, of all small trials, joys, and 
emotions that we had shared together. 
We had been to them a new interest, and 
perhaps we had given a fresh stimulus to 
some of their ideas. At least we had won 
a return of our affection, and our some- 
what tearful parting was everywhere ac- 
companied by cries of, “‘We want you to 
come back to France!’ We are all eager 
to go back, and while we are waiting for 
the boat to sail that will carry us there, 
the frequent letters crossing the Atlantic 
show that we have not forgotten. Our 
friendships will go on, added to those that 
already existed and the new ones to be 
formed, until their force can make for com- 
plete understanding between our nations. 











INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE N.S. F. A. 


By MARJORIE MARSTON 






SEEMS wise as an introduc- 
tion to this article to set forth 
briefly some general facts 
le S25} about the National Student 
Foletetion of America or the N. S. F. A., 
as it is more generally called. It is com- 
posed of about two hundred and twenty- 
five colleges situated in all parts of the 
United States. Any accredited college or 
university in the country is eligible for 
membership. In each case, membership 
is through the Student Government As- 
sociation in the college. Each year the 
N. S. F. A. holds a congress at some 
well known college. 

The ideals and objectives of the 
N. S. F. A. are expressed in the preamble 
to its constitution: 


We would achieve a spirit of cooperation among 
the students of the United States of America to give 
consideration to questions affecting students’ inter- 
ests; we would develop an intelligent student opinion 
on questions of national and international impor- 
tance; we would foster understanding among the students 
of the world in the furtherance of an enduring peace. 


Although this article deals only with 
the practical work resulting from the 
ideal expressed in the last clause, it is well 
to bear in mind that this is only one field 
of the activity of the N. S. F. A. 

Undoubtedly the inspiration for com- 
mon student action of some kind came 
originally from Europe. The European 
student movement is several years older 
than the American one, having originated 
in 1919, a few months after the signing of 
the Armistice. The nucleus of the organi- 
zation was formed by representative 
students from most of the Allied countries, 
who met at Strasbourg and formed an 
organization devoted to the intellectual 
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and material welfare of students, and to 
the promotion of intelligent understanding 
between nations. The war had left the 
universities in Europe stricken; the stu- 
dents without funds to continue their 
studies; and, above all, national bitter- 
ness everywhere. The organization 
formed by these students was called the 
Confédération Internationale des Etu- 
diants, better known under its initials 
the C. I. E. It now includes, or collab- 
orates with, the students of the former 
enemy countries; and its million students 
come from thirty-three countries and 
every continent. 

In the field of international relations, 
some of the most valuable practical work 
of the C. I. E. is carried out by the Com- 
mission for International Relations and 
Travel through its student tours. With 
the help of the various national unions, 
excellent student tours are run throughout 
Europe at very low prices. All the stu- 
dent unions vie with each other to obtain 
hospitality and interesting contacts for 
the visitors. By these means it is felt 
that young people and others will realize 
that their fellow men in other countries 
are human beings like themselves and 
not ogres to be exterminated. 

Like the N. S. F. A., the C. I. E. holds 
an annual congress in one of the capital 
cities of Europe, a kind of ‘‘Student 
League of Nations,’’ with one of the 
national unions as host. This year the 
congress was held in Budapest, and the 
host was the Hungarian Union of Stu- 
dents. Every two years there is a world 
championship sport meet to which each 
national union is invited to send a team; 
in other words, a Student Olympic. 
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To return once more to the N. S. F. A., 
the American member of the C. I. E. 
The N. S. F. A. achieved its constitution 
at its second congress in 1926. Almost 
immediately a great deal of its practical 
effort went into the work of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and in 1927 an 
office was founded in New York with two 
permanent secretaries to carry out the 
technical part of the committee's program. 
Although this office has been in existence 
only about a year and a half, the field of 
its activities has grown enormously. 

Both this summer and last a delegation 
of American students specially chosen by 
the student councils of their colleges have 
been sent to Europe. These students 
travel in small groups of between five and 
fourteen members, and are looked after 
and entertained by the stdent unions of 
the countries which they visit. 

As a kind of reciprocal arrangement, 
Europe, through the C. I. E., is invited to 
send a similar group to the United States 
each summer. Last January a party of 
thirty-seven students were sent by the 
National Union of South African Stu- 
dents. These visitors were entertained 
in a number of cities in the eastern states 
and Canada by the students in universities 
and by private hospitality. Another group 
of four students were sent from the Italian 
student union to look into student affairs 
in this country. The N. S. F. A. is also 
making plans to send American student 
groups to other parts of the world. 

For those students who do not want to 
travel in groups, the N. S. F. A. offers 
the assistance of the American edition of 
the International Student Identity Card, 
an attractive little booklet which acts as 
a kind of student passport. Its principal 
aim is to serve as a letter of introduction 
to the various unions in Europe for the 
purpose of making contacts; and it is also 
useful in obtaining for its holder many 
reduced rates for Europe in visas, railroad 


and air travel, as well as free entrance to 
museums and other places of interest. 

Certain publications of particular value 
to the individual student traveler, such 
as the Handbook of Student Travel, the 
Handbook of Foreign Study, and the In- 
telligent Students’ Guide to Europe, most of 
which have been compiled in Europe, can 
be obtained from the Foreign Relations 
Office. 

Another branch of the foreign relations 
work is the management of the arrange- 
ments for the international debating 
teams. Last year two debating teams 
from England and one from Canada visited 
the United States. One of the English 
teams was composed of Oxford students, 
and the other was a women’s team com- 
posed of representatives from Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London University. An 
American team from Iowa State College 
visited England last spring. Next year 
another team from Oxford is expected, as 
well as one from New Zealand. 

In addition to the International Rela- 
tions Committee, an International Educa- 
tional Division of the N. S. F. A. was 
established at the annual congress last 
year, and has been functioning during the 
last six months through an office in Los 
Angeles, California. Already a great deal 
of fine work has been done by its members 
on an International Students News Ex- 
change, and a splendid start has been 
made in the establishment of ‘‘campus 
international committees’’ in various col- 
leges. Here students in each university 
may be taught to think internationally 
through the study of problems of foreign 
countries. 

It would seem, therefore, that the inter- 
national ideals propounded by both the 
C. I. E. and its American member, the 
N. F. S. A., are not merely abstract 
principles, but actual facts which are 
being realized more and more fully each 
succeeding year. 














THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 
By ESTHER CAUKIN 


HE tenth anniversary of the found- 

ing of the International Federation of 

University Women was celebrated, ap- 
propriately, in the ‘‘Geneva atmosphere.”’ 
More than two hundred delegates, and 
as many visitors, from thirty countries, 
met to consider reports of committee 
activities; to deliberate upon policies 
which should guide the course of the 
Federation; to increase the content of their 
knowledge about various fields of learning; 
and, perhaps most valuable, to enrich 
their understanding of other peoples 
through the personal contacts made during 
the ten days of work and play. 

The rapid expansion which has marked 
the history of the Federation was carried 
still further by the admission of three new 
national members, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Portugal, the last two provisionally, 
pending revisions in their constitutions. 
From Greece and Brazil came news of 
attempts to form national associations, 
which will apply later for membership 
in the International Federation. 

The standing committees reported prog- 
ress and new projects. The Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation presented 
plans for widening the scope of inter- 
national exchanges to include workers in 
museums and libraries, and reported 
progress in making arrangements for the 
exchange of scientists and physicians. 
This committee presented, also, a compila- 
tion of the lists of books recommended by 
each national association for translation 
into other languages. The Committee for 
the Exchange of Information on Secondary 
Education presented a resolution, adopted 
by the delegates, to request the League of 


Nations to make a study of the relation of 
curricula and schedules of study to the 
health of growing children. In view of 
the number and variety of projects con- 
cerning the legal and professional advance- 
ment of women that are continually put 
before the Federation, it was decided to 
establish a new standing committee, 
the Committee on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, which should discuss 
such projects and suggest policies for 
action by the Federation. 

The Fellowships Award Committee 
announced that the International Junior 
Fellowship in Arts for 1929-30 had been 
awarded to Melle Francoise Henry, of 
France. The Fellowships Appeal Com- 
mittee discussed ways and means of raising 
the endowment for a second International 
Federation fellowship, to be used for 
advanced independent research. 

A feature of the program that tends to 
become increasingly important as the 
Federation grows, was the arrangement 
of special sessions for groups of women 
interested in various fields of learning. At 
each group meeting, lectures were de- 
livered on topics of interest to the group, 
and from some of them there emerged 
plans for future action by the Federation, 
such as participation in the building of a 
university sanatorium at Leysin, which 
came from the Physicians’ Group. The 
following topics, selected from the pro- 
gram, indicate the nature of the subjects 
considered: ‘Children’s Literature and 
International Cooperation,’ by the group 
on history, literature, and art; ‘‘Paths 
Open to Women in the Scientific Profes- 
sions of Switzerland,’’ by the scientists; 
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The Significance of the Work of Women 
in Swiss Economic Life,’’ by the group on 
law, political economy, and sociology; 
“The Place of the Psalms in the Life of the 
Israelite Nation,’’ by the group on phi- 
losophy and theology; ‘The Biological 
Basis of a New Conception of Life,’’ by 
the physicians; and ‘‘What Can the 
Intermediate School do for the Social 
Education of Girls?’’ by the group on 
secondary education. 

The delegates elected the officers for the 
coming three-year period at their first 
business meeting. Professor Winifred 
Cullis of England, first vice-president 
during the past three years, became presi- 
dent. Mme. Nelly Schreiber-Favre of 
Switzerland, and Dr. Johanna Westerdyk 
of Holland, were re-elected vice-presi- 
dents, and Mme. Octave Monod, of 
France, became the new vice-president. 
Dean Bernice Brown, of Radcliffe College, 
was elected treasurer, and Miss Theoroda 
Bosanquet was re-elected secretary. 

The subjects which involved the most 
discussion during the business sessions 
were the steps which the Federation should 
take in relation to the Hague Conference 
for the Codification of International Law, 
which is to meet at the Hague next year, 
and the regulation of the languages to be 
used at conferences of the Federation. 
Though the latter question was purely a 
matter of procedure for meetings, it was 
significant as demonstrating the difficulty 
of evolving techniques for the efficient 
transaction of international business. 
The process of settling it was also a fair 
test of the extent to which university 
women have been able to develop the 
true spirit of international intellectual 
cooperation. The decision taken at the 
Vienna Council meeting, that English, 
French, and German might be used in 
discussion, translations being furnished 
in French and English, was confirmed. 


The Conference for the Codification of 
International Law will consider nation- 
ality laws, and, as a consequence, many 
women’s organizations are interested in 
the laws that will be framed regarding 
the nationality of women. The Madrid 
Council Meeting considered the policy of 
the Federation in the matter, requesting 
a committee of jurists to look into the 
problem and report to the Conference. 
The report was drawn up by Miss Chrystal 
Macmillan of Great Britain, chairman of 
the committee. This report is to be 
published in pamphlet form by the Federa- 
tion. Meanwhile, the Geneva Confer- 
ence adopted three principles upon which 
the Federation should insist: first, that 
the preliminary sessions of the Codifica- 
tion Conference should be held in public; 
second, that no regulations should be 
written into the International Code which 
would place a barrier in the way of 
women’s attaining equal nationality rights 
with men; and third, that the national 
associations of university women in coun- 
tries where there are qualified women 
lawyers, should urge upon the govern- 
ments the appointment of women as 
members of the delegations to the confer- 
ence on international law. The wording 
of the resolutions and the method of 
making them effective were left to the 
Council. 

In addition to the business sessions, 
general meetings were arranged for the 
interest of visitors as well as delegates. 
The lecture on ““The Unemployment of 
Intellectual Workers,’’ delivered by M. 
Henri Fuss of the International Labour 
Office, is to be found elsewhere in this 
issue; also quotations from the addresses 
on ‘“The Aims and Record of the Federa- 
tion."” One evening was devoted to a 
discussion of “‘The Value of Research.” 
Dr. Ramart-Lucas, a holder of the Ellen 
Richards Prize for scientific research, 
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delivered a lecture on ‘“The Creative Work 
of Chemists in the Fields of Organic 
Chemistry.’ She was followed by Dr. 
Luise Lammert, of the Meteorological 
Institute at Leipzig, who held a fellowship 
given by the Australian Federation during 
the past year. Dr. Lammert gave an 
account of her year in Australia, discussing 
especially the study of solar radiation. 
Professor Caroline Spurgeon of Great 
Britain, founder of the Federation, de- 
livered a lecture on ‘““The Imagery of 
Shakespeare’ that will long remain in 
the memory of the listeners. 
Excursions, dinners, teas, and luncheons 
provided the opportunities for personal 
acquaintance which constitute a real, 
though intangible, value of such inter- 
national gatherings. One could sit be- 
tween a German historian and a Swiss 
secondary-school teacher at a formal 
dinner, and discuss American literature 
and the civilization of remote valleys in 
the Alps. On the Lake excursion one 
could learn about the problems of the 
Jugoslavian university women and con- 
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ditions of life in Australia. And at all 
times the graciousness of the members of 
the hostess federation enabled the foreign 
visitors to realize Why Geneva has become 
the home of international institutions. 

The value of the Geneva Conference can 
hardly be estimated in a few words. 
Inevitably, it will become evident through 
the activity of committees and national 
associations, and through an ever-increas- 
ing international understanding among 
university women. The International 
Federation of University Women is firmly 
established; its organization is flexible 
enough to respond to the needs of the 
various national groups and to adapt 
itself to the new tendencies that must arise 
both in the movement for intellectual 
cooperation and in the woman's move- 
ment. Perhaps the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the next ten years will be the 
perfection of a technique of international 
organization, and a clearer definition of 
the relation of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women to movements 
of interest to women generally. 


SOCIAL AIMS OF THE FEDERATION 


From an address delivered before the Conference 


By VIRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE 


UNDERSTAND that my part of 
l the subject is the discussion of our 
place as citizens of the world: the 
function of our Federation in helping us 
all to be better citizens of the world. 
It is the social side in the broadest 
sense of the word “‘social,’’ as distin- 
guished from the purely intellectual side, 
and the feminist side. 
In thinking of the aims of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women 
I naturally think back to ten years ago 


this month when I remember sitting with 
Professor Spurgeon in her cottage in 
Suffolk, and drafting the first draft consti- 
tution of the International Federation of 
University Women. I know that we had 
in mind then, as had the informal confer- 
ence that had met shortly before, that we 
wished above all to achieve throngh the 
International Federation this social pur- 
pose of mutual acquaintance, understand- 
ing, friendship, between the nations,— 
world peace. Now the last way to 
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achieve friendship and peace is to talk 
about them. Peace is, I think the most 
controversial and belligerent subject I 
know. I have hardly ever known any 
group trying to discuss peace without 
almost coming to blows. I am sure this 
international friendship, this world peace, 
will be a by-product—not the thing you 
work at directly, but the thing you achieve 
through contact, through acquaintance, 
through understanding. But you must 
not talk about it. 

Now contacts, the kind of contacts 
that we make through our International 
Federation, should, of course, develop in 
all of us the international mind which is 
characteristic of good citizens of the world. 
In a most interesting way these contacts 
help us first to tolerate, and then to like, 
differences, so that we pass from that 
primitive state of mind that dislikes 
anyone different from herself to the state 
of mind that first of all, as I say, tolerates, 
and then likes and respects and admires 
differences. I am sure we have all of us 
already attained the state of mind where 
we should hate to see the nations lose 
their peculiar differences and become 
standardized and alike. How dull the 
world would be! Hence it follows, 
that none of us wants to force on any 


PERSONAL 


O ACCOUNT of the Conference 

can be complete, or even sug- 

gestive, which does not convey 
some impression of the women who stand 
out in the work of the Federation. 

One thing which strikes an American 
is the fact that while the women out- 
standing in the American Association of 
University Women are for the most part 


administrators—college presidents or 
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mation anything contrary to its genius 
and desires. We want each country to 
develop its own way, its own special 
genius. 

We find also that beneath these differ- 
ences which make our group so rich and 
interesting, there is a fundamental simi- 
larity in aim, in that we all agree on the 
type of world we should like to see, and 
we can then work towards these funda- 
mental aims on which we think alike, 
though our tastes, hopes, talents, may 
differ according to our various nationali- 
ties. 

* * * 

It seems to me, looking back at our ten 
years’ record, that we have already done 
a great deal to make contacts, to promote 
international friendship, and to bring 
about cooperation and peace between 
nations. But I am sure there are a great 
many other ways in which we can do it, 
and here I am speaking of the ideas of 
the founders, Ido not think they in aay 
way meant to limit the ideals of the 
present to those of ten years ago. All 
organizations should change in aims, and 
certainly in methods, and the years will, 
without doubt, bring about more effective 
work, whereby we shall attain even 
better understanding and friendship. 


SKETCHES 


deans—the women who are leaders in 
the European federations are apt to be 
scientists—and scientists who have gained 
recognition for their achievements in 
very specialized fields—or women who 
are engaged in the professions. 

The new president of the Federation, 
Dr. Winifred Cullis, is professor of phys- 
iology at the University of London, and 
during the war was the first woman to 
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lecture in the department of medicine at 
the University of Toronto. She has been 
active in the work of the International 
Physiological Association and has re- 
ceived recognition from the British gov- 
ernment for her achievements. White- 
haired, handsome, Dr. Cullis brings to 
the office of president not only the experi- 
ence of a scientist, but also the dignified 
presence of the finest type of English- 
woman; and further, having served the 
Federation in some official capacity since 
its inception, she brings invaluable ex- 
perience in the work of the Federation. 

Dr. Johanna Westerdyk, of Holland, 
is another scientist who is a leader in 
Federation affairs, as third vice-president 
and member of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship Awards. A professor of plant pathol- 
ogy, she has specialized in diseases of 
the potato plant—a subject vital to her 
mative country. Dr. Westerdyk is a re- 
markable combination of unfailing good 
spirits and intellectual austerity, but 
those who have attended the conferences 
will best remember not so much her in- 
tellectual attainments as her enthusiasm 
for singing. She seems to know the 
songs of every country, and whenever 
business is not the order of the day, or 
when good spirits seem at an ebb, Dr. 
Westerdyk is sure to get a group together 
and start them singing. 

Another scientist, Dr. Jeanne Eder- 
Schwyzer, of Switzerland, who is a 
chemist with a Ph.D. from the University 
of Ziirich, addressed the opening public 
meeting of the Conference on “The Swiss 
Universities, Their Spirit, Structure, and 
Problems.’’ The United States may make 
some claim to Dr. Eder-Schwyzer, how- 
ever, for she grew up in this country, and 
attended Barnard College. 

Mme. Schreiber-Favre, of Switzerland, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Federa- 
tion, and president of the hostess federa- 
tion, is a lawyer at Geneva, in partnership 


with her husband. Those who went to 
Geneva will remember her classic features 
and gracious presence—and the appalling 
rapid-fire of her beautiful French! 

The hospitality of the Swiss Federation 
was further expressed by the services of 
Melle Schaetzel, without whose extremely 
efficient work behind the scenes the Con- 
ference simply could not have run. 

Dr. Zahn-Harnack, chairman of the 
committee in charge of arrangements for 
the next conference, has been a leader in 
the German movement for woman suffrage, 
and is the author of a history of the 
feminist movement in Germany. Gra- 
cious, able, thoroughly at home in public 
affairs, she combines academic ideals 
with the gifts of the statesman. 

The chairman of the committee in 
charge of the arrangements for the Ge- 
neva Conference, Mrs. Corbett-Ashby, is 
another example of the stateswoman. 
Mrs. Corbett-Ashby and our own Dean 
Gildersleeve (who, as ex-president of the 
Federation, is a member of the Council) 
alternated as parliamentarian of the Con- 
ference. 

Dean Bernice Brown, the new treasurer, 
is known and loved by every student of 
Radcliffe. 

Miss Theodora Bosanquet is the genius 
who turns the wheels of administration in 
her capacity as executive secretary. It is 
not difficult to guess from her quiet manner 
and the philosophy that lurks behind her 
official reports, that in addition to talents 
of the executive order she possesses dis- 
tinctive literary gifts. 

To anyone who doubts the contribution 
of higher education for women, no more 
effective testimony could be offered than 
this group of women, a few of whose 
names are mentioned here. Trained 
thinkers, able executives, filled with in- 
domitable energy,—but more important, 
practical idealists, the lever of whose 
enthusiasm may yet move the world. 








UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG INTELLECTUAL WORKERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A report presented to the Conference by the British Federation of University Women 


OW in spite of industrial depression 
and of a heavy incidence of unem- 
ployment among manual workers, 

it appears that there is no unemployment 
problem among intellectual workers in 
Great Britian comparable in amount tothat 
which exists in many other countries. The 
reason for this appears to be that university 
and professional training, apart from prepa- 
ration for the teaching profession, is still 
in most cases paid for by the student or 
his relatives and that the expense of this 
training is high. It is true that there are 
scholarships of various kinds, but these 
are only obtained by a small proportion 
of the students, and even in the case of 
those who obtain them, seldom cover the 
entire cost of training. In regard to 
teaching, elementary teachers in training 
in England (the position differs somewhat 
in Scotland and Wales) enjoy a state grant 
which meets about half the cost of train- 
ing; in some cases this is supplemented 
by assistance from other sources. But 
coupled with this state assistance is a very 
stringent state regulation of the number of 
entrants for training. The secondary 
teacher in training also receives a consider- 
able amount of state aid; though a great 
number, having taken a university degree 
at their own expense, subsequently enter 
the teaching profession, probably after 
receiving one year’s pedagogical training, 
the cost of which may be state-aided. A 
schedule has been prepared showing the 
heavy cost of professional training. 
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Such unemployment as exists among 
professional women in Great Britain seems 
to be associated mainly either with persons 
who have not received proper training or 
with those with the wrong type of per- 
sonality for the work which they have 
chosen, or the wrong type of cultural 
background. This applies more especially 
to teaching, but similar complaints are 
not unknown in other directions. Per- 
sonality counts for a great deal in England 
with appointing and promoting authori- 
ties. Owing to teaching and secretarial 
work being well established professions 
for women, those without initiative 
naturally tend to enter them; and in 
teaching, the practical security of tenure 
of state pensions is a further attraction to 
those who fear risk. 

On the other hand, new openings are 
developing for university women. The 
British Civil Service is recruited by 
open competitive examination and most 
branches are now open to men and women 
on the same terms. There are also open- 
ings in various types of social work (for 
example under municipal authorities and 
in private firms). There is room in 
medicine for thousands who can afford the 
training, in dentistry, in scientific dairy 
work, in horticulture, and in institutional 
housekeeping. Our problem is to direct 
students into channels suitable to their 
individual capacity and education and 
into those where there is still ample scope 
for properly trained entrants. 
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MAGIC—NOT BLACK. On one of the 
pages of the little leaflet describing the 
International Federation of University 
Women appears this announcement: 


Introductions are furnished to enable those mem- 
bers who are traveling abroad to enjoy the immediate 
privilege of friendly intercourse in the countries they 
visit, to meet people they will be interested in meet- 
ing, and to see the things they want to see. 


Matter-of-fact enough—but ‘‘meeting 
people they will be interested in meeting, 
and seeing the things they want to see”’ 
takes on new meaning in the light of 
actual experience. One day last spring, 
Caroline J. Porter, whose article, ‘‘Some 
Forces Contributing to International 
Good Will,”’ is published in this month's 
JourNAL, requested from the International 
Relations office at Headquarters letters of 
introduction to some of the European 
members of the International Federation. 
The customary credentials were sup- 
plied;—merely form letters, but Miss 
Porter later testified that there was magic 
between the typewritten lines: 


The letters of introduction work wonders. I am 
so overwhelmed with all that has been done for me 
in Bucharest that I feel as if I could not possibly 
present any of the other letters you gave me. But I 
probably shall! 

I had heard the day before leaving home that there 
would be a nationa! féte in Bucharest on May 
fifteenth, and on my arrival I immediately sent my 
letters to Madame Nicolau, the night before the féte. 
It never occurred to me that she would go to any 
trouble in connection with the féte, but she tele- 
phoned at eight-thirty the next morning, and came 
to my hotel by nine, asking me what I wanted to see 
and do. I said I had come directly from Paris to 
see the féte. 

**Have you tickets?”’ 

*“Tickets?"’ I asked. 
tickets?” 


““‘Do we have to have 
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EDITORIAL 3@ 


Immediately she went to the telephone and 
arranged for me to have a seat in the stand allotted 
to the senators and directly opposite the royal 
pavilion—just across the wide street through which 
the procession of boy scouts, Roumanians just back 
from America for the féte, and national troops were 
to pass. We saw the little king review them all, 
with his mother, Queen Marie, the Princess Ileana, 
and others. In the afternoon she took me to the 
National Exposition of Women’s Work, where the 
Queen and the Princess Mere and others came. And 
most remarkable of all, she secured for me through 
the Minister of Education (to whom I had letters 
from Dr. Duggan of the Institute of International 
Education also) a seat as the guest of the Princess 
Cantacuzene at a most unusual program in the 
national opera house, where every province of the 
Roumanian kingdom was represented by peasants in 
national costumes indicative of their own localities, 
who gave local songs and dances. As the Princess 
Cantacuzene whispered to me, ‘‘Now you can say you 
have seen Roumania, for you have seen typical people, 
typical songs, typical dances from everywhere.” 
Never in the world would I have been able to get in 
but for your letter and the great help and influence of 
Madame Nicolau. 

Wherever I needed some friend or wanted to see 
someone she arranged everything for me;—to see the 
Minister of Education, to visit the schools, to see 
the student foyers, the museums; and, above all, the 
most perfect and complete collection of old Rou- 
Manian treasures in any private house in Roumania, 
where we were received with inimitable charm. 

Madame Nicolau’s kindness did not stop there; 
she offered to go with me to my next stop, and did 
send letters of introduction with me, so that every 
moment of my stay was cared for. 

This has been written on the train, but I have no 
time when stationary for letters; and I must let you 
know how wonderful it is to be a member of 
the A. A. U. W. 


REVISED HEADINGS. With this issue 
of the JournaL two of the customary 
departments disappear. With the advent 
of an assistant in collegiate education in 
the office of the educational secretary, the 
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material from that office is no longer 
restricted to ‘‘Preschool, Elementary and 
Adolescent Education’’; and since the 
Education Office now concerns itself with 
the whole field of education—as does the 
Journat—the segregation of material 
from that office loses point. ‘‘Inter- 
national Relations’’ as a separate heading 
is also dropped, and announcements from 
both offices will be found under ‘‘Notes 
and Announcements.’’ Articles such as 
formerly appeared under the respective 
department headings will now be given 
place in the body of the magazine—and 
if some unsuspecting member is misled 
thereby into reading a disquisition on the 
preschool child, or an educational chair- 
man lured afield into the international 
domain, the editors make no apology! 


THE JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD. How 
it feels to be a junior in France is de- 
lightfully recorded in this issue by 
Katherine Bolman, who spent the year of 
1927-28 as a member of the Smith College 
group in France. Those who read her 
account will be interested in the more 
matter-of-fact details of the whole move- 
ment to afford American undergraduates 
an opportunity to pursue one year of 
their college course in a foreign country. 

Briefly, the essentials of the plan (begun 
in 1923 by the University of Delaware) 
are these: Students are carefully selected 
by their colleges with regard to scholastic 
standing, proficiency in French, and tem- 
perament. Such students go to France in 
carefully supervised groups,—the Smith 
College group, composed of Smith stu- 
dents; and the University of Delaware 
group, which admits suitably chosen 
members from any accredited college. 
Constant guidance and supervision are pro- 


vided; lodgings with a carefully selected 
French family are secured; studies are 
pursued under the direction of a professor 
chosen for the task; and special trips, 
attendance at operas and plays, visits to 
museums and other places of interest, and 
contacts with French people are arranged 
by those in charge of the group. 

The year begins with a three months’ 
intensive course in French, at Grenoble 
or Nancy. After this preliminary, the 
student pursues at the Sorbonne a care- 
fully prepared program of studies known 
as the Cours de Civilisation Francaise, de- 
signed to give a knowledge of French 
civilization—the language, literature, 
history, science, and industries of France, 
with additional courses in art, music, 
economics, and philosophy. 

The difficulties of the plan are obvious. 
It will benefit only the exceptionally able 
and mature pupil; the up-rooting which 
takes place may well affect subsequent 
study in an American institution; ap- 
praisal of courses at the Sorbonne in 
terms of American college credits is no 
simple task; and some question has been 
raised as to the wisdom of the close super- 
vision exercised by the group organiza- 
tions. On the other side must be weighed 
the unrivaled opportunity to master a 
foreign language; the lessons in how to 
study, derived from close contact with 
tutors and from the more rigorous de- 
mands of such a course; and above all the 
broadened viewpoint gained through the 
wealth of contacts offered with a civiliza- 
tion other than one’s own. The testi- 
mony of the students seems to be uni- 
formly enthusiastic; and the judgment of 
teachers and deans at home may be gauged 
by the fact that in 1927-28, representatives 
of thirty different colleges were included 
in the group organized by the University 
of Delaware. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
CUU2 
THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 
A CENTRAL PROGRAM 


1927, our Association voted unani- 

mously to undertake a project to 
raise one million dollars for national and 
international fellowships. The urgent 
need for more fellowships had been recog- 
nized for some time and presented to our 
conventions by Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, 
chairman of the Fellowship Award Com- 
mittee; the International Federation of 
University Women had for three years 
been engaged on such a project; but the 
officers of our Association, realizing that 
many of our branches were still involved 
in raising the Washington Fund, voted to 
postpone any general action until the 
program might be adopted with a whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. 

Our membership has received the idea 
with increasing interest; Miss Gunther’s 
visit of last winter advanced greatly the 
spread of information and enthusiasm; 
and we are confident that now, evenmore 
than in 1927, the Association is ready and 
eager to devote a large share of its energy 
to this undertaking. 


\ T THE convention in Washington in 


Wishing to avoid any feeling of assigned 
quotas, and of a compulsory campaign, 
the Association accepted the program as a 
whole without any organized plan, except 
that both national and international 
fellowships should be included. (A na- 
tional fellowship is open to any American 
scholar for study at home or abroad. An 
international fellowship is available to 
women scholars from any one of the coun- 
tries belonging to the International Federa- 
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tion, for study in any country other than 
the native land.) 

As the program has developed, the 
branches have, of their own accord, 
grouped themselves into units of varying 
size, so that now a definite central plan 
seems advisable. A small central com- 
mittee has been formed to augment the 
larger advisory committee, of which Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve is chairman. 
There is no thought of allocating quotas. 
We hope, and firmly believe, that the ful- 
fillment of our program will represent the 
voluntary, interested, and enthusiastic 
efforts of college women throughout the 
country who are working not alone for our 
immediate generation but also for the ones 
to come. However, a planned and con- 
certed activity is always more intelligent 
and less wasteful of time and energy. 
Therefore, the Fellowships Appeal Com- 
mittee present the following suggestions: 


1. That the Association organize by 
units, each unit to undertake the 
endowment for one fellowship. The 
unit may be a section, a state, or a 
branch, according to membership 
and potential wealth. 

2. That each unit have its own fellow- 
ship chairman, who is responsible for 
the satisfactory organization of the 
unit. 

3. That each unit determine 

a. The type of its fellowship, 
whether national or interna- 
tional. 

b. The amount of the endowment 
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goal of its fellowship. As the 
necessary completion of the 
funds is not set for any definite 
time, and as we are distinctly 
building for the future, an 
ultimate fund of $40,000 for 
endowment is recommended. 
c. The name of its fellowship. 


. That all branches send their funds 


promptly to their unit chairman, who 
in turn will remit annually to the 
office of the treasurer in Washington, 
the accumulated funds of the unit. 


. That the interest on the funds of each 


unit up to $10,000 be used to cover 
the expense of the fellowship cam- 
paign office at Washington. 


. That the interest on all the various 


funds of the national fellowship units 
over and above the first $10,000 be 
pooled and stipends given to our 
National Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee for additional fellowships. 


. That the interest on all the several 


funds of the international fellowship 
units over and above the first $10,000 
be pooled and international fellow- 
ships awarded. 


8. That automatically, as any unit 
completes its endowment goal, the 
interest on its entire fund will be used 
ad infinitum as the unit has desig- 
nated. 


The JourNaAL in every issue will carry a 
report of the progress of the fund by units. 

Acquaint yourself with the whole 
fellowship program. The greater your 
knowledge of it, the keener your enthu- 
siasm will be. We are engaged upon a 
project that worthily solicits your interest 
and activity. 


ComMiITTEE Mempers: 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 
Chairman of the National 
Fellowship Appeal Committee 


Mercy Hayes 

Ex-officio: 

Virginia C. Gildersleeve 
Mary E. Woolley 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt 
Belle Rankin 

Mrs. A. Ross Hill 
Emilie J. Hutchinson 








FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR THE YEAR 1930-1931 


Fellowships for 1930-1931 to be awarded by the American Association of University 
Women are listed below. Complete information regarding these fellowships is given 
in a leaflet, Fellowships Announcement, which may be obtained by writing to the Secretary 
of the Committee on Fellowship Awards, 1634 Eye Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Boston Alumnae Fellowship.—Open to grad- 
uates of approved colleges for constructive work, not 
merely general culture. $1000. 

Sarah Berliner Memorial Fellowship.—Open 
to American women holding a degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy or Doctor of Science, or having an equiva- 
lent preparation. Available for research in physics, 
chemistry, or biology. $1500. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship.—Open to 
women having a degree in arts, science, or literature, 
and showing promise of distinction. $1500. 


Northwest Central Sectional Fellowship.— 
Open to women from any section of the country who 
have completed at least one year of graduate work in 
the arts, sciences, or literature; all qualifications being 
equal preference will be given to a candidate from the 
Northwest Central Section. For study in science, 
literature, or the arts. $1500. 


Latin-American Fellowship.—Open to Latin- 
American women having college education or its 
equivalent in the universities or the best normal 
schools of their countries. 
United States. $1500. 


For advanced study in the 


A. A. U. W. European Fellowship.—Open to 
American women who have completed all the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy with the 


A HISTORY OF 


Dr. Margaret E. Maltby, long the chair- 
man of the Committee on Fellowships, 
has rendered a notable service to those 
who are engaged in raising the Fellow- 
ship Fund, and further to all who are 
interested in the achievement of women in 
the field of research, by compiling the 
History of the Fellowships Awarded by the 


American Association of University Women, 
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possible exception of the completion of the disserta- 
tion. For study in Europe. $1500. 


A. A. U. W. International Fellowship.—Open 
to all members of associations or federations of uni- 
versity women forming branches of the International 
Federation. For research at an approved university 
or institution in some country other than that of the 
holder. $1500. 


International Junior Fellowshipin Science.— 
Open to members of associations or federations form- 
ing branches of the International Federation of 
University Women. Candidates must be not more 
than thirty years of age, and must have done a year 
of research. For independent research in country 
other than that of holder. f250. 


Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship.—Open 
to British women of graduate standing, for graduate 


study in American colleges or universities. $2000. 


Gamma Phi Beta Social Service Fellowship 
(Lindsey Barbee Fellowship).—Open to alumnae 
of colleges of recognized rank who have done at least 
a year’s graduate work, including courses in social 
science. For preparation for social service in a gradu- 
ate school of recognized standing. $1000. 


Alpha Xi Delta Fellowship.—For graduate work 


in medicine or mental science. $1000. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


1888-1929, with the Vitas of the Fellows. 
As a convincing answer to the question, 
“Is it worth while to give funds for 
fellowships for women?’’ Dr. Maltby 
presents the records of the 147 women who 
have held the fellowships awarded by the 
Association, with their contributions in 
the fields of education and research. Only 
a scholar in the same field can appreciate 
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the full significance of the list of ‘‘Pub- 
lications’’ following each name; but even 
the uninitiated cannot fail to be impressed 
by the array of titles which appear on 
page after page. The range of subjects 
covered gives further testimony to the 
diversity of the fields which women are 
making their own. Association fellows 
have delved into every subject from Sans- 
krit to astrophysics; their written works 
range from studies of Pompeii to discus- 
sion of fat absorption in frying doughnuts. 

A statistical summary at the end of the 
book gives illuminating figures on such 
matters as the fields of work of those who 
have held the fellowships awarded by the 
Association, their academic rank or ad- 
ministrative position, gainful employ- 
ment, and marital status. Forty of the 
fellows are listed as appearing in ‘‘Ameri- 
can Men of Science’’—a notable comment 
on the calibre of the women chosen for 
these awards; and of these, seven are 
starred as among those scientists who 
have made the most important contribu- 
tions to research in their respective 


fields. 


There is something more, however, than 


statistical summaries and the outlines of 
of academic careers in these pages. No 
one name can be singled out, but in the 
story of the fellow from South America 
who, against the firm conviction of the 
authorities that all the books would be 
lost, established a lending library with 
6,000 regular readers and introduced the 
innovation of a reading room for children; 
or the letter from the South African 
fellow who, after a patient study of 
difficult-child problems, which led her 
from England to California, is working 
single-handed to organize the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic movement in the Transvaal; 
or the heroic record of the brilliant 
scientist who in the Great War turned her 
facility in languages to the use of the 
Allied cause, and died ‘‘greatly beloved 
by those about her’’ while directing the 
delivery of hospital supplies in Russia— 
in such stories the History bears witness 
to the contribution which the holders 
of the Association fellowships have made 
to society. 

Copies of the History may be obtained 
from the Executive Office at seventy-five 
cents a copy. 


A CHILD STUDY INSTITUTE 


HE New Hampshire Division—one 
of the most recently organized 
state divisions—joined with the 

New Hampshire Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in putting on a successful three- 
day institute in child study at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, July 10-12. 
Lectures were given by members of the 
university faculty and special speakers; 
the nursery school and kindergarten con- 
ducted in connection with the university 
summer school offered a daily hour of 
observation; and an exhibit by the divi- 


sion of maternity, infancy, and child 
hygiene of the State Board of Health dis- 
played posters, safe toys, proper clothing, 
and a miniature house and playground. 
A nursery for small children and organized 
play for older ones insured freedom for the 
parents, and board and lodging were pro- 
vided in the dormitories at very nominal 
rates. 

So enthusiastic were those who at- 
tended that the division plans to develop 
such an institute 
A.A.U.W. activity. 


hereafter as an 








AN EDUCATIONAL SURVEY IN GEORGIA 


By FLORENE M. YOUNG 


T THE 1928 meeting of the Georgia 
Division of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, it was 

voted to make a survey of the preparation 
of high school teachers in the state. 
This step was believed to be a necessary 
preliminary to the work which the 
state division hopes to do, since it wishes 
not to be a mere unifier of local work 
but to function actively in the im- 
provement of education. Further, it was 
thought that if all branches cooperated in 
securing the data, an interest would result 
which otherwise would be hard to arouse. 
The members felt themselves to be ignor- 
ant of the state educational conditions, 
and that a survey would provide both 
incentives and facts for study. 

Georgia’s educational standing, when 
compared with most of her sister states, 
is not an enviable one. However, we are 
to remember that the educational progress 
of the state was practically paralyzed by 
the Civil War and the long period of re- 
construction which followed. Even as 
late as 1894, the state’s appropriation for 
public schools was only about $1.50 per 
capita of school population, while in 
1929 the cost per capita will approximate 
$20.00. In 1904 there were only 94 
graduates from accredited high schools; 
in 1928 the number reached almost 
11,000. Another evidence of improve- 
ment is the reduction of illiteracy by one- 
third within the last five years. 

The state was divided into districts for 
the survey, and to the branches was 
allotted the task of sending out mimeo- 
graphed questionnaires to superintendents 
and principals. The blanks stated, among 
other things, the purpose of the survey and 
requested information regarding the 


amount of college training possessed by 
each person on the faculty. Also, the 
questions were asked, ‘‘Is lack of college- 
trained teachers due to low salaries?’’ 
and ‘‘Are low salaries due to insufficient 
appropriations?’’ The blanks were re- 
turned to the state educational chairman, 
who also served as chairman of one 
district. She compiled the data and pre- 
sented the report at the state meeting of 
1929. 

The reports received covered 704 teach- 
ers in the junior and senior highschools, 
or about one-fourth of the high school 
teachers of the state. Though this samp- 
ling was not as large as was hoped for, 
questionnaires being universally unpopu- 
lar, it proved to be fairly accurate when 
checked by the survey of the entire school 
system made by the state department of 
education in 1924. This accuracy was per- 
haps due to the fact that the replies came 
from all over the state, from county and 
city high schools, from poorer districts 
and wealthier towns. 

The state survey, made in 1924, found 
that about 23 per cent of the high school 
teachers of the state had no college train- 
ing whatsoever. The A.A.U.W. survey 
in 1929 showed that only 4 per cent 
of the high school teachers lacked college 
training of some sort—an improvement of 
1g percent. Another item of growth was 
noted in that 55 per cent of the teachers 
had degrees, an increase of 8 per cent since 
1924; and that 5 per cent more had at least 
three years of college training. About 23 
per cent of the teachers had two years 
of college or normal school education. 
In this point our findings coincided ex- 
actly with those of the state department 
in 1924. In the number of teachers 
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having only one year of college training, 
there had been a decrease of 3 per cent 
since 1924. It should be kept in mind 
that these differences in findings are due 
in part to the size of the sampling. The 
total difference noted, if showing improve- 
ment, is in line with what the state 
statistician predicted: that the figures of 
1929 would probably show a gain of 
from 6 to 10 per cent as compared with 
those of 1924. 

Of the officials who replied, 60 per 
cent stated that they considered the 
lack of trained teachers to be due to the 
low salaries offered. Only 7 per cent 
felt that salaries had no appreciable effect 
upon the situation. In 80 per cent of the 
cases it was thought that low salaries were 
due principally to the lack of appropria- 
tions. Twelve per cent more believed 
this explanation to be an important con- 
tributory cause. 

In this connection, according to figures 
compiled by the research division of the 
National Education Association, Geor- 
gia’s rank in teachers’ salaries for cities 
of over 100,000 in population was twenty- 
second. For towns of 2,500 to 30,000 her 
salary rank was below forty. 

In spite of the encouraging growth in 
consolidation, Georgia still has 1120 one- 
teacher white schools, and 2654 one- 
teacher colored schools. Many young 
people who have spent hundreds of dollars 
in obtaining an education are not desirous 
of accepting the meager rural salaries 
which these communities can afford. 
The rural situation is not a problem be- 
longing to Georgia alone, for many other 
states are in a similar predicament. 

The educational chairman recommended 
that the several branches do all in their 
power during the summer of 1929 to 
encourage the legislature to aid all educa- 
tional causes in the state. The state 


division voted to adopt, with the excep- 
tion of the item on the bond issue, the 
Resolutions for the Improvement of Educa- 
tion as recommended by the Georgia 
Education Association in its annual meet- 
ing in 1929. Each delegate received a 
copy of the state survey with interpreta- 
tions and recommendations. The state 
publicity chairman gave a copy of the 
report to the Associated Press. The presi- 
dent of the Georgia Education Association 
was consulted, and the state A.A.U.W. 
president wrote Governor Hardman for 
definite suggestions as to procedure regard- 
ing cooperation with the 
program. 

The majority of the branches report 
that they expect to make a special study 
of present educational conditions. The 
last few years have witnessed an increasing 
interest in education, and it is believed 
that the work of the branches will utilize 
this sentiment to aid in removing the 
handicaps under which Georgia educa- 
tional leaders have been laboring. This 
phase of the follow-up is especially 
promising because local control and sup- 
port are powerful. 

It was suggested that the Georgia 
branches stress such movements as Go-to- 
College Week, during which young people 
will be urged to secure a higher education. 

At the present writing it is impossible 
to know exactly what the legislature, 
which is now in session, will do for 
education. The state superintendent of 
education, Mr. Mell Duggan, an able and 
fearless leader, thinks the outlook much 
brighter than it has been. There is more 
genuine public interest in education than 
ever before. The state organization will 
find much challenging work to do; in 
fact, the main purpose of the Georgia 
Division might well be toward this 
endeavor. 


legislative 











%@ NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, professor of edu- 
cation at Goucher College, has been ap- 
pointed successor to Dr. Meek and also 
acting director of the Association. For 
this new executive office facilitating the 
business of the Association, Dr. McHale 
seems especially fitted. A graduate of 
Columbia University, also taking her doc- 
torate there, Dr. McHale brings both aca- 
demic and executive experience to the 
office. She has accepted a two-year ap- 
pointment and is on leave of absence from 
Goucher College for that time. 


CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


Proceedings of the 1929 Convention of 
the Association, including the committee 
reports and minutes of the business ses- 
sions, but not the addresses, may be ob- 
tained from the Executive Office, at fifty 


cents a copy. Those who have not al- 
ready ordered their copies should do so at 
once, as the supply is limited. 


NEW BRANCHES 


The following branches have been formed 
since publication of the June JOURNAL: 
ARIZONA 
Bisbee 
CALIFORNIA 
Napa County 
Iowa 
Nashua County 
Mississippi 
Oxford 
Missouri 
Fayette 
St. Francois County 
New Jersey 
Camden-Merchantville 
North Hudson Valley 
Somerville 
Nort Caro.ina 
Greenville 


Norta Dakota 
Dickinson 
Oxo 
Gallipolis 
Westerville 
Illinois 
Wheaton 
Sout Dakota 
Springfield 
Texas 
Kingsville 
VIRGINIA 
Harrisonburg 


PERSONALIA 


The appointment of Dr. Ada Comstock, 
president of Radcliffe College and former 
president of the American Association of 
University Women, as a member of the 
National Committee on Observance and 
Law Enforcement named by President 
Hoover, is particularly gratifying to uni- 
versity women. Dr. Comstock is chair- 
man of the sub-committee on juvenile 
delinquency. 

An Advisory Commitee on Education 
has been appointed by Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, to work out a 
program to be recommended to Congress 
which would bring together the educa- 
tional forces now existing in the national 
government and permit the federal gov- 
ernment to render the greatest possible 
degree of service in the field of education. 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley and Dr. Lois Hayden 
Meck have been named as members of this 
committee. Dr. Woolley is working with 
the sub-committee which is considering 
the subsidies now given by the federal 
government to colleges, their present ad- 
ministration, the results obtained, and 
the policies that should be adopted in the 
future. Dr. Meek is one of the group 
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which is studying educational activities of 
the United States government, their pres- 
ent administration, and the method of 
organization desirable for the future. 

Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, chairman 
of the International Relations Committee 
of the Association, has been appointed a 
delegate to the third conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, to be held 
at Kyoto, October 28-November 9. 

Members of the Association will wel- 
come the announcement that Dr. Ellen 
Gleditsch’s distinction as a scholar has 
been recognized by her promotion from the 
post of associate professor to that of 
professor in chemistry at the University 
of Oslo. 

Another officer of the Federation is 
receiving praise for her contribution in a 
different field. Harriet Martineau, An Es- 
say in Comprehension, by Theodora Bosan- 
quet, secretary of the Federation, is a 
biography which has been greeted by 
reviewers as ‘‘done with gentle irony and 
keen understanding . showing all 
of the virtues of the new biography 
without its faults.”’ 


A BIMILLENNIUM 


Several years ago the Atene E. Roma, 
a learned society of Italy, invited the 
nations of the earth to join in celebrating 
the two thousandth anniversary of the 
birthday of one of the greatest figures in 
world literature. The poet Vergil was 
born in northern Italy in 7o B.C., so 
that it falls to our day and generation 
to commemorate a literary anniversary 
unique in span of time and world-wide 
in interest. 


The American Classical League, a 


national organization of six thousand 
lovers of the classics, has undertaken to 
call this celebration to the attention of 
the nation, and to further plans of every 
sort for the expression of our admiration 
of the great Mantuan. 

Celebrations in colleges and schools are 
being fostered, an elaborate bibliography 
is in prospect, lists of illustrative material 
are in preparation. Dr. E. C. Richardson 
of Princeton and the Library of Congress 
is heading exhibitions and other activities 
in libraries. Many distinguished people 
are insuring cooperation with the leading 
organizations of the country: Nicholas 
Murray Butler with the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters, Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing of Western Reserve with Phi Beta 
Kappa. A cruise planned for 1930 by 
one of the travel companies is to touch all 
the places made famous by Vergil, in- 
cluding Troy and the stopping places of 
Aeneas. 

One committee which cordially invites 
to membership every student of literature, 
is the Committee on Vergilian Reading, 
which maintains that the finest tribute to 
the poet is the reading of his poetry. 
Small groups are gathering all over the 
country, some to read the original Latin, 
others to use some of the many fine 
translations. This committee has chosen 
a book plate as the special souvenir of 
the “‘sodalitas Vergiliana’’ of those who 
care enough for the poet to read his works. 
The chairman, Miss Mildred Dean, 2404 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. C., will 
put anyone who wishes to join this throng 
in touch with his or her state chairman; 
or the book plate may be ordered direct 
from Miss Dean. 








Ge 


THE FLOOD ABATES. The tables are 
turning somewhat between the colleges 
and the public. The rush to the colleges 
is noticeably slackening. Charles Frank- 
lin Thwing (president emeritus of Western 
Reserve University) says in review of 


educational tendencies of the year (New 
York Times): 


The great annual increase of students in the col- 
leges and universities, which this survey has for 
several years indicated, has apparently come to its 
end. In ninety representative institutions, as shown 
by figures collected for the current year, as for preced- 
ing years, by H. R. Ratcliffe of the Boston Transcript, 
the increase is less than one per cent. 


Oberlin expresses in its alumini magazine 
for July, its consciousness of this fact: 


In 1928-29 Oberlin shared in the country-wide 
decline in numbers of college applicants. 
Last year 49 per cent of the freshmen were deectly 
related to one or more alumni, of the remaining 51 
per cent the great majority were indirectly influenced 
to come to Oberlin by alumni or former students. 
The recent large gains in quality secured through 
selective admission are to a certain degree threat- 
ened by this decline in number of applicants. 


In an interesting survey of collegiate 
education in America, entitled The Revival 
of Learning in American Colleges, Dr. Frank 
Pitman, professor of history in Pomona 
College, gives the following figures: 


From 1889 to 1913 the number of students in 
American institutions of higher education rose from 
55,687 to 227,074, a fivefold increase in twenty-four 
years. . . But in the period of only twelve years, 
1913 to the academic year of 1925-26, . . . . the 
student population of America rose from 227,074 to 
822,895. (Pomona College Magazine.) 


This sudden and great increase in col- 
lege applicants had a marked effect on 
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American education. Not only at Oberlin 
but practically everywhere ‘‘selective ad- 
mission’’ took the place of priority of 
application and entrance examinations be- 
came more and more difficult, while 
tuition and board became dearer. This 
increased expense, of course, was partly 
in response to the generally higher cost of 
living, but it was also in part a reflection 
of the happy situation in which the col- 
leges found themselves of knowing that 
their student ranks would be filled almost 
regardless of cost. The junior college is 
another result of this crowding of students 
into the colleges; it exists partly as a 
decentralizing factor, and partly as a spill- 
way to drain off the less promising students 
midway of their college course. These 
and other developments have perhaps been 
valuable but it may not be entirely un- 
fortunate if for a little while the institu- 
tions should have to court the student, 
instead of vice versa. 

The University of Chicago, in its mid- 
summer magazine, denies the rumor that 
it is about to follow the example of Johns 
Hopkins and Leland Stanford and do 
away with its undergraduate department. 
It answers the question as to why under- 
graduate enrolment has practically stood 
still during the past six years while 
graduate enrolment has increased, by 
giving four reasons: 


1. Higher tuition fees than neighboring state uni- 
versities. 

2. The rise of free junior colleges as a part of the 
public school system. 

3. Higher education requirements than at most 
midwestern colleges or universities. 

4. The widespread impression, utterly without 
foundation, that the undergraduate college is 
to be discontinued. 
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THE RETURN OF THE ALUMNI. But 
even though the number of college en- 
trants is falling off, there is no waning of 
interest in the great American major 
sport of education, either as reflected inthe 
press or in new educational enterprises. 
Lafayette what it rather 
grandiloquently called an ‘‘alumni col- 
lege’’ this June in the week immediately 
following commencement, which the New 
York Times hailed as the first alumni col- 
lege inthe country. Vassar might dispute 
that honor with Lafayette, as in 1925, on 
the occasion of the fiftieth birthday of its 
conducted an 


conducted 


alumnae association, it 
alumnae institute of ten days on its 
campus, with faculty lectures, round- 
table conferences and other educational 
features. To call either event a ‘‘college’’ 
merely shows that that overworked word 
is in need of legislation for shorter hours. 


s 


THE COLLEGES AND WORLD AMITY. 
Members of the Cosmopolitan Club at the 
University of Denver have tackled the 
problem of race prejudice in straight- 
forward fashion. By means of a question- 
naire circulated among the students of 
the university, a study was made of 
campus attitudes toward the race problem. 
The questions were designed to test 
opinion as to the desirability of admitting 
students of other races into full partici- 
pation in student affairs, to give the 
individual’s estimate of other nationali- 
ties, and to check briefly the origin of the 
attitudes expressed. The president of the 
club reported three outstanding tend- 
encies revealed by the questionnaire: 


1. Women seem more prejudiced than men. 

2. Opinion is based on one or two experiences in 
coming in contact with members of other 
races. Students tend 
particular incidents. 


to generalize from 


. Students are more liberal in theory than in 
3 y 
practice. When questioned about general 


matters, their answers indicate tolerance. 


But when confronted with specific problems, 
they manifest prejudice. 


As if to offset Item 1 in the Denver in- 
dictment comes the announcement from 
Barnard: 


A most interesting recent development in student 
life at Barnard is the system of exchange fellowships 
supported by its undergraduate body. With funds 
raised annually by the students at large, a Barnard 
student chosen by the undergraduates is sent for one 
year to a European university, while a foreign student 
comes to study for one year at Barnard. . . . . So 
far as we know Barnard is the only college where 
undergraduates have undertaken and carried out so 
generous a project. 


Smith College joins the feminine move- 
ment toward internationalism by buying a 
house in Paris to serve as a meeting place 
and study for its juniors in France and to 
house the professors in charge. 

From all sides come reports of the 
assault on prejudice. At the University 
of California work has been begun on the 
$1,750.00 International House, the gift 
of John D. Rockefeller Jr., which is to 
house 450 men and women. At Oxford 
it is announced that German students 
have been restored to the list of those 
eligible for Rhodes scholarships. 

Meanwhile, in Austria two hundred 
delegates from thirty countries attend a 
seven days’ conference of the International 
Students Service of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation; sixty students, select- 
ed from American and British universities 
at a conference at Oxford grapple with 
the thorniest problems of international 
politics; and the eleventh congress of the 
International Student Federation in Buda- 
pest brings four hundred official delegates 
and fifteen hundred other students from 
the European states and America to dis- 
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cuss student problems, and especially 
methods of facilitating student travel and 
study abroad. 

If constant dropping wears away the 
hardest stone, it would seem that the 
flood of student enterprise may well affect 
the mountains of international suspicion 
and distrust. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION. The Barnard 
Bulletin reports two interesting develop- 
ments of its Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry. One is a morning 
class for workers who are free on Satur- 
days, offered by Columbia University. 
The subject studied will be American 
economic history, combined with a course 
in art in the Metropolitan Museum. The 
other is the projected cooperation between 
the Barnard students and the summer 
school students, who will hold joint 
meetings for discussions during the 
winter. 


STABILIZING OUR CIVILIZATION. 
Dr. C. C. Little, formerly president of the 
University of Michigan, urges in the 
pages of the August Scribners a special sys- 
tem of education for women based on their 
biological and psychological peculiarities. 
He writes: 


The curriculum of all undergraduate women stu- 
dents should in my opinion be built around the 
recognition of women’s supremacy in the field of 
intimate human relations. . . . . To devise a cur- 
riculum which would familiarize women students 
with our present knowledge of childhood and its 


problems and adjustments to growth and education 


would do more to stabilize our civilization than 
would, in my opinion, any other reform in education. 


Does Doctor Little not 
our civilization is already 
See Euthenics—Vassar. 


know that 
stabilized? 


ENCOURAGING STUDENTS TO 
BORROW. Many college administrators 
have urged students who lack funds for a 
college education to borrow money rather 
than risk their health or academic success 
by attempting to work their way through 
college. Now comes a new plan for the 
application of such advice. The New 
York Times announces the foundation of 
an organization of some fifty college 
presidents and a hundred men and women 
in public life to raise a fund of $1,200,000 
to provide loans for men and women 
seeking a college education. Applicants 
for loans from the Lincoln Scholarship 
Fund, as it is to be known, will be con- 
sidered ‘“‘regardless of sex, age, race, 
color, or creed.’” Recipients of loans will 
be obligated to repay the money received 
as soon as possible after graduation. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
and William J. Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, are members 
of the Fund’s advisory committee. It is 
planned to raise the money, not through 
donations, but by the sale of thirty-year 
debenture bonds. The holders will forego 
interest, receiving in return “‘the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that many students have 
been helped by their money.”’ 








STANDARDS OF LIVING AND 
FACULTY SALARIES 


Getting and Spending at the Professional 
Standard of Living. Astudy of the costs 
of living an academic life. By Jxssica 
B. Petxorro. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. Pp. 307. 

This is a painstaking study of the in- 
comes and expenditures of ninety-six pro- 
fessional families at the University of Cali- 
fornia, from data secured in1922. Among 
the striking conclusions reached are the 
following: the information — secured 
‘makes absurd the contention that a com- 
fort basis to professional life can be main- 
tained on less than $5,000;’’ it ‘“‘shows 
plainly that $7,000 is requisite to main- 
tain a reasonable comfort basis for pro- 


fessional life. 


Incomes and Living Costs of a University 


Faculty. Edited by YaANpELL HENDeER- 
son and Maurice R. Davis. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. 
Pp. 170. $2.00. 


This survey, conducted among members 
of the faculty of Yale University, supple- 
ments very well the earlier study above 
noted in giving a picture of the economic 
and social life of a university faculty. 
It reaches much the same conclusion: 
‘‘For men at ages of thirty to forty-eight, 
i.e., the assistant and associate professors 
with children coming up to school age, 
the smallest salaries that would permit 
those with no private income to devote 
their time and energy wholly to teaching 
and scholarship would be $6,000 to 
$8,000.’’ It is shown that the salaries 
paid by the university afford but meager 
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conditions for those who are married. 
The report considers adequate compensa- 
tion for teachers, not as an end in itself, 
but as having the fundamental object of 
securing a high level of ability, which 
can only be obtained by adequate salaries. 
Both the University of California and the 
Yale studies will interest the general 
reader as well as the college teacher or 
administrator. 


RB 


GROUP RELATIONSHIP AS 
AN ART 


Recorded 
New 


1929. Pp. xv, 105. 


Training for Group Experience. 
by Atrrep Dwicut SHEFFIELD. 
York: The Inquiry, 
$1.50. 

Mr. Sheffield has here recorded the con- 
tent of a laboratory course in group dis- 
cussion conducted jointly by the Inquiry 
and the Columbia University Extension 
in thespring of 1927. Harrison S. Elliott, 
whose ideas on discussion method have 
since been made available in his book, 
The Process of Group Thinking, was the 
director of the project. The students 
participating in the enterprise repre- 
sented religious, social-service, and philan- 
thropic organizations whose leaders are 
sensible of the need for finding a method 
of reaching decisions on policy or action 
which will at the same time increase un- 
derstanding of the wider implications of 
policy and action. 

The report of the experiment is offered 
in the hope that persons responsible for 
the conduct of boards, committees, classes, 
clubs, and conferences will develop fur- 
ther the possibilities of an art of group 
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relationship, and in the faith that in group 
discussion is to be found an instrument of 
democracy through which really coopera- 
tive decisions may be reached. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of 
the syllabus is the recognition accorded 
to the facts of the interplay of prejudice 
and interest with thinking in any group. 
The influence on group deliberation of 
fears, biases of various sorts, guilt feel- 
ings, ambitions, and defense reactions is 
often deplored, but seldom does one find 
suggestions for including them in the edu- 
cational result. Here is a discussion of 
thinking in which emotional factors are 
recognized as a part of the given situation 
in a group, and techniques are suggested 
for getting them out into the open and so 
handling them as to achieve a real modi- 
fication of attitudes. 

Many workers in the field somewhat 
loosely known as adult education will 
join in the hope that widespread acquaint- 
ance with the report of this experiment 
will result in further experimenting with 
the conditions under which this method of 
group discussion can be used. It is im- 
portant to note that Mr. Sheffield reports 
a method employed in groups whose func- 
tion was the reaching of decisions on 
matters of policy or action. Experi- 
menters in the field are often faced with 
groups such as, for instance, study-circles 
of parents, in which no such outcome is 
possible. These groups are composed of 
individuals with no participating, active 
interests but with a real desire to be 
informed, to be stimulated intellectually, 
and to solve individual problems. What 
modifications of the method are applic- 
able to groups such as these? What con- 
ditions of time, interest, composition, type 
of problem, must be met if the method 
here described is to be used successfully? 

Marion NICHOLSON 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


Undergraduates. A study of morale in 
twenty-three American colleges and uni- 
versities. By R. H. Epwarps, J. M. 
ArRTMAN, GALEN M. Fisner. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1928. Pp. 366. $4.00. 

This book is the result of a study under- 
taken by the Institute of Social and Religi- 
ous Research upon the suggestion of the 
Association of American Colleges. The 
book is largely based upon interviews ob- 
tained in 1924 with more than a thousand 
undergraduates, college presidents, deans, 
faculty members, athletic coaches, and 
others. Filled with quotations throwing 
light on student activities, problems, 
attitudes, and opinion, the book is enter- 
taining and no doubt enlightening, but 
opinion will differ as to the degree of its 
value. 


Teaching in College and University. A sur- 
vey of the problems and literature in 
higher education. By Carter V. Goon. 
Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 
1929. Pp. 557. $3.00 (plus 14¢ post- 
age). 

This book will be immensely valuable 
to those interested in securing data upon 
any phase of teaching in institutions of 
higher learning. It lists, abstracts, or 
discusses practically all material of value 
that has been published in this field, 
and is thus a veritable mine of biblio- 
graphical material. 


The Junior College in America. By Freper- 
1ck Lamson Wuitney. Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 
1928. Pp. 258. 

A thorough review of the development 
and present status of junior colleges in 
the United States, covering the growth 
of the junior college, its objectives, legal 
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background, standards and accrediting 
agencies, curriculum, the cost and or- 
ganization of public junior colleges. The 
many tables give data for all the junior 
colleges in the country. A bibliography 
and a directory of public and private 
junior colleges complete what is an ex- 
tremely useful reference book. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Parents and the Preschool Child. By Wit- 
LIAM E. Bratz and Heven Bort. Fore- 
word by Sidonie N. Gruenberg. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, 
1929. Pp. xm, 340. $3.00. 

Here is a general discussion of basic 
biological considerations necessary to un- 
derstanding child management, and a 
brief review of the mental hygiene move- 
ment and principles, with more specific 
treatment of certain aspects of habit for- 
mation, emotional control, and adequate 
self-tendencies. 

The ‘‘normal’’ preschool *‘child-in-his- 
setting’ is primarily the subject from the 
standpoint of maintenance of health, men- 
tal and physical. Mrs. Gruenberg says, 
‘The authors have conceived hygiene in 
positive terms: it is not sufficient to pre- 
vent trouble, it is necessary to insure, 
through constructive efforts, the opti- 
mum development of powers and satisfac- 
tions. 

The main thesis, of control of the child 
and training in adjustment through under- 
standing motives, is based upon a philos- 
ophy which, the authors state, ‘‘must be 
biological as well as social in outlook; its 
principles touching general rules 
of adjustment which apply throughout the 
living world.”’ 

The basic data of the book were 
gathered over a period of four years, in a 


nursery school, parents groups, public 
school, infants home, and two behavior 
clinics. 

It is interesting to note the ‘‘conceptual 
scheme . advanced as a practically 
useful instrument for the analysis of ad- 
justment in the early years.’’ 
it is: 


In outline 


1. The appetites: hunger, thirst, sleep, elimina- 
tion, change (play), sex. 

2. The emotions: fear, anger. 

3. The attitudes: approach, withdrawal. 

4. The self-tendencies: self-assertion (mastery); 
self-negation (dependence). 


While the problems of the child are 
focal points in discussion of management, 
throughout the book the statement is 
repeated that the real problems arise in 
the parents themselves. 

The first essential for parents is under- 
standing the developmental potentialities 
with which they deal—the nature of the 
child—and the stresses, mental, physical, 
social, to which he is subjected, including 
the total parent complex. Next they will 
evolve a rational plan of training and 
execute it regularly, consistently, com- 
posedly—"‘by theclock.’’ Any successful 
plan must be dynamic. The parents’ aim 
is to assist the development within the 
child of self-dicipline; a variety of free 
experiences for the child is then necessary. 
Problems as they arise, and almost never 
singly, will need careful analysis back to 
causes before they can be adjusted. The 
parents’ parts, as dominating factors in 
the child’s life, decrease with age. 

The authors believe that scientific data 
of first importance can and do come from 
parents’ own study of their children. 

The volume is readable, sound in prin- 
ciple, and infused with real appreciation 
of practical problems of living. Those 
concerned with the care of children will 
profit by its materials, which include il- 
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lustrations, case studies, and record blanks 
from the consultation clinic and parent 


groups. 
Estuer N. Cooper, Jr. 


Music for Young Children. By Atice G. 
Tuorn. New York: Scribner’s, 1929. 
Pp. xv, 158. $1.25. 


Probably no book of recent publica- 
tion has been more helpful in the music 
education of young children than this 
volume. The book is a broad, inclusive, 
well-organized digest, bearing the con- 
viction of authority. One feels through- 
out that Miss Thorn, who is assistant in 
the Department of Kindergarten—First 
Grade Education at Columbia University, 
is giving her readers the benefit of her own 
personal experience. 

The chapter on ‘‘Singing,’’ while trav- 
ersing territory very familiar to the music 
educator, contains much valuable informa- 
tion for the parent or layman unacquainted 
with public school music procedures. A 
number of excellent “‘first aids’’ are listed 
for helping the non-singer. The treat- 
ment of this subject is particularly good,— 
logical, sane, and psychologically sound. 

As one might expect, Miss Thorn gives 
rhythmic activity a high place in child 
education. Her discussion of the value of 
rhythm, rhythmic stimuli, rhythmic re- 
sponses, and the best music available is 
most worth while. It is satisfying to 
note the sympathetic understanding of the 
piano—its use and its limitations. Many 
pages are devoted to the dramatic play of 
children and the development of drama as 
it unfolds under the inspiration of music 
stimuli. 

Chapter IV is devoted to the use of musi- 
cal instruments, including a discussion of 
ensemble playing, solo playing, the mak- 
ing of instruments, and suggested music 
for the child symphony. 


The book closes with a chapter on 
“Concerts and Musical Excursions.” 
Here we are reminded of the need for 
careful planning of children’s programs; 
and types of programs enjoyed by child- 
ren, the place of the assembly, and the 
use of the phonograph are discussed. 
Records for rhythmic activities are listed, 
and excursions possible within the child's 
environment are suggested. 

Not the least useful feature of the book 
is the lists of suitable material—song 
books, music for rhythmic plays, records 
for rhythmic action, and the like—in- 
cluded under the various topics. 

While Miss Thorn’s discussion presents 
nothing original or unique in music tech- 
niques, it shows a fine understanding of 
child problems in the music field, and 
gives a clear, well-rounded resumé of 
techniques proved and tried. It should 
prove an asset to parents and teachers. 

Bernice RANDALL ANGELICO 


Bi 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Race Attitudes in Children. By Bruno 
Lasker (The Inquiry). New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1929. pp. 
384. $4.00. 

Material for this study, ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of disclosing the roots of social dis- 
harmony,”’ was furnished by a large group 
of social, educational, and religious work- 
ers cooperating through a national or- 
ganization, the Inquiry. The book in- 
cludes a detailed analysis of all the varied 
ways in which race prejudices are developed 
in children, with a multitude of illus- 
trations contributed by the individuals 
who cooperated in the study; and a dis- 
cussion of the means by which race 
attitudes may be modified. The method 
which was followed, utilizing so largely 
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contributions from individual experience, 
prohibits a thoroughly scientific approach 
to the problem, but the cumulative effect 
of the incidents quoted on almost every 
page cannot fail to impress the reader. 
It is to be regretted that the material 
was not more thoroughly condensed. 
One fears that only the zealous will 
have the patience to reach the suggestive 
chapters, “‘How May Race Attitudes 
be Modified?’’ whereas those not al- 
ready converted are most in need of such 


gospel. 


Dolls of Friendship. The Story of a Good- 
will Project Between the Children of 
America and Japan. The Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children. 


New York: Friendship Press, 1929. 

pp. x1, 127. $1.50. 

This little volume records the story 
of the sending of some 12,739 dolls by the 
children of this country to the children 
of Japan, under the sponsorship of the 
Committee on World Friendship Among 
Children; the enthusiastic reception which 
they met in Japan; and the beatuiful ex- 
pression of gratitude made in return. 
But it gives more than the account of one 
of the most gracious of international 
gestures of good will: the whole enterprise 
furnishes some fruitful lessons in child 
psychology, and fresh testimony to the 
spontaneous friendliness of children every- 
where, and to the fine courtesy of the 
Japanese nation. 


MISCELLANY 


Psychiatry and the Social Sciences. 
Moved by the conviction that no onecan 
succeed in understanding mental dis- 
orders ‘‘without being projected at once 

. into the social field,’’ the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association in December 
1928 called a conference of various repre- 
sentatives of the social sciences to meet 
with the psychiatrists and consider ques- 
tions of overlapping joint interest. The 
discussion which resulted, elucidating the 
work going on in the different fields, 
defining the problems involved, and sug- 
gesting new methods and objectives, has 
now been published as the Proceedings of 
the First Colloquium on Personality Investi- 
gation. Copies may be obtained from the 
American Psychiatric Association, New 
York City, at sixty cents each. 


Radio in Education. A valuable serv- 
ice has been rendered to education by the 
Payne Fund (One Madison Avenue, New 
York) in the publication of the survey, 


Radio in Education, by Armstrong Perry. 
This study includes a detailed history of 
the experiment known as the Ohio 
School of the Air, perhaps the most 
ambitious undertaking of the kind in this 
country; brief reports of the use of radio 
in education in leading educational or- 
ganizations and institutions of America; 
and a record of the Radio Education 
Conference called last May by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Although the sur- 
vey of the use of radio in educational 
institutions is admittedly incomplete, it 
provides a birdseye view of the hit-or- 
miss conditions for the most part pre- 
vailing in the adaptation of one of the 
greatest inventions of the twentieth cen- 
tury to the uses of education. 


The China Institute in America. 
Among the forces making for international 
understanding, those which work between 
this country and Europe are a multitude, 
but those between America and the Asiatic 
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countries are far less numerous and less 
well known. In World Unity for July, 
Eugene Shen, secretary of the China In- 
stitute of America (2 West 45th Street, 
New York City), explains the work of 
that organization, which since 1926 has 
sought to promote friendly relations be- 
tween China and America. The Institute 
concerns itself with disseminating infor- 
mation concerning Chinese and American 
education, promoting the exchange of pro- 
fessors and students between Chinese and 
American educational institutions, assist- 
ing Chinese students in America in their 
educational pursuits, helping American 
students in the study of things Chinese, 
and stimulating interest in America in the 
study of Chinese culture. Among the 
publications of the Institute is Bulletin 5, 
One Hundred Selected Books on China. 


A Project in Friendship for Children. 
A friendship project for children—the 
third to be carried out under the leader- 
ship of the Committee on World Friend- 
ship Among Children—is being under- 
taken to bring symbols of friendship from 
children of this country to the children of 
the Philippines. An account of the first 
project, the sending of doll messengers of 
good will to Japan, is noted above. Last 
year friendship schoolbags to the number 
of 30,000 were sent by the children of the 
United States to school children of Mexico 
and were received with warm apprecia- 
tion. Friendship Treasure Chests, con- 
taining books and articles which all 
children enjoy, will be sent to the Philip- 
pine children. A pamphlet of directions 
for filling these chests may be obtained 
from the Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


The Journal of Adult Education. 
The American Association for Adult Edu- 


cation has now completed the first volume 
of its magazine, the Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion, a publication which is making an 
exceedingly able contribution to the field 
which it represents. The numbers al- 
ready published show a distinguished list 
of contributors, and the editorial board 
includes the names of William Allen 
Neilson, Henry Suzzallo and Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, especially known to our 
Association, as to the world in general. 
The name of Linda A. Eastman among the 
list of associate editors promises a liaison 
with the library forces—a promise which 
is fulfilled in the April number with the 
publication of the American Library 
Association's list of ‘‘First Books in Many 
Subjects,’ books written in simple, non- 
technical language, and particularly com- 
mended to introduce the ‘‘average reader”’ 
to new subjects. 


Vocational Guidance Bibliography. 
A List of References on Vocational Guidance 
has been issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education, as Library Leaflet No. 
36, in order to show the present status 
of vocational guidance in the various 
types of schools in the United States, 
and the newer tendencies in its admin- 
istration. 


Business Girls. The Religious Edu- 
cation Association (Chicago), cooperating 
withthe Y. W.C.A., has published a study 
of normal self-supporting business girls, 
under the title, Business Girls, A Study of 
Their Interests and Problems. Nearly six 
hundred girls, for the most part associated 
with Y. W. C. A. groups, contributed to 
the study. From the standpoint of educa- 
tion, the comparisons made between these 
girls and college girls, the chapter on in- 
tellectual abilities and interests, and the 
section, ‘“What the public schools might 
do,”’ are particularly significant. 





STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


The president and the executive secretary are ex-officio members of all standing and special committees 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
LEGISLATION 


MEMBERSHIP 

KatHarine R. Apams, Ph.D., chairman, Mills 
College, Calif. 

Eruet Hampson Brewster, Ph.D. 
Maroaret M. Justin, Ph.D. 
Marocaret M. Atttrucxer Norton, Ph.D. 
Irma E. Voict, Ph.D. 
Katuryn McHatzg, Ph.D., ex officio 


STANDARDS 

Emiry H. Dutton, Ph.D., chairman, Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Maroaret S. Moraiss, Ph.D. 

Laura B. Preirrer, Ph.D. 

Anna A. Cuter, Ph.D. 

Auice Hirt Byrne, Ph.D. 

Juurer J. Poynter, B.A. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 

Emiuig J. Hutcuinson, Ph.D., chairman, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City 

G. W. A. Ricuter, Ph.D. 

Ciara Lyncu, Ph.D. 

Janet Howe t Crark, Ph.D. 

KaTHERINE Batperston, Ph.D. 

Eunicg R. Gopparp, Ph.D. 

Amy Hewss, Ph.D. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 

Lois Haypen Meek, Ph.D., chairman, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City 

Herzen THompson Woo tey, Ph.D. 

Mars. Frances Fenton Parx, Ph.D. 

Georoia L. Wuirr, Ph.D. 

Laura Zirpes, Ph.D. 

Estner Ricuarps, M.D. 

Marion Gary, B.A. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Aurevtia Henry Rernnarpt, Ph.D., chairman, 
Mills College, Calif. 
Membership to be announced. 


A. A. U. W. CLUB 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


Mrs. Gren Levin Swiccett, B.A., The Men- 
dota, Washington, D. C. 

Louise Taytor-Jongs, M.D. 

Mrs. J. Austin Stone, B.A. 

Har.ean James, B.A. 

Mrs. Lyman B. Swormstept, B.A. 

Auretia Henry Reinunarpt, Ph.D., ex-officio 

Katuryn McHatzg, Ph.D., ex-officio 

Mrs. F. G. Arxinson, B.A., ex-officio 


Mrs. Karu Fennina, B.A., chairman, 5863 Chevy 
Chase Parkway, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Paul Howe, M.A. 

Mrs. Alan Gray, B.A. 

Mrs. Howarp G. Nicuots, B.A. 

Mars. Ernest F. Burcnarp, M.A. 

Mrs. F. W. Crocker, B.S. 

Mrs. Georce B. Rotn, B.A. 

Mrs. Atpert L. Barrows, B.A. 

Mrs. Tuomas E. Rosertson, B.A. 

Mrs. RaymMonp B. Morcan, M.A. 


Mrs. Orro Beyer, M.S., chairman, McLean, Va. 
HiLpeGARDE KNEELAND, B.A. 

Dorotuy Kenyon, B.A. 

PauLine GotpMarkK, B.A. 

Mrs. Witu1aM J. Carson, B.A., LL.B. 

Viva Boortue, Ph.D. 





PUBLICATIONS 


EvizapetH E. Weriincton, M.A., chairman, | 
728 South Ridgewood Avenue, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Heren W. Atwater, B.A. 

MarGaret L. Farranp, M.A. 


PUBLICITY 


Marie Dicxoré, M.A., chairman, 14 The Madrid, 
Burnett Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 

RosaLinD Keegp, M.A. 

Mrs. C. C. Henson, B.A. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE—FINE ARTS 


Lura Beam, M.A., chairman, 23 Midland Avenue, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Aacnes Bassett, B.L. 
FiLorence Swisner, M.A. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the Year Ending May 31, 1929 
BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 


Cash and cash advances 

Securities 

Real estate, original cost 

Furniture, fixtures, 
(original cost) 

Special trusts for mortgages 


$37,232.58 
120, 905 . 86 


and _ alterations 


50,292.24 
131,200.00 


504, 630.68 


Liabilities 
Mortgages of record but liquidated..... $131,200.00 
Capital account 
General fund 


215,292.24 
19, 300.65 


Rockefeller Publications account 
Convention Proceedings account 
General reserve 
General Fellowship Fund 
Special fellowships—revenue accounts. . 
Special fellowships—principal accounts. 
Fellowship campaign— 
International 
National 
Undesignated 
Institute of Women's Professional 
Relations .76 


17,042.68 
5,469.61 
74,440.07 


21,780.57 


$504, 630.68 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1928 to May 31, 1929 


Receipts 
General Fund 

General dues @ 1.75 $55, 462 
Journal subscriptions 3,294. 
Journal advertising 253. 
Corporate dues 2,675. 
Affiliated alumnae dues 652. 
Interest and miscellaneous 
Refunds on expenses 


2,213. 
3,426. 
Life memberships 250. 
For fellowship campaign 
Convention proceedings 
Rockefeller Accounts 
General 
Publications 
International Program 
Carnegie Corporation 
Oxford Summer Course 
Headquarters Building Accounts 
Washington Fund 
Rent from Club 


9,275 -93 


5-38 
Fellowship Funds 
General fellowships dues @ 25¢...... 
General fellowships—other revenues.. 
Special fellowships 
Fellowship campaign 
Securities matured and sold 


7, 923-25 

376.25 
10, 814.38 
18,047.74 
8,000.00 
Institute of Women's Professional Relations. 11,311.78 


Total Receipts $158, 702 . 82 
49 954-93 


$199, 657.75 


Balance May 31, 1928 


*Total Washington Fund collections 


to date $227,584.86 


Expenditures 
General Association Budget 
Expenses of general 
directors 
Committee on Recognition 
Committee on Legislation 
Committee on Standards 
Committee on Educational Policies. . . 
Committee on Curricula 
Committee on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women 


officers and 


Committee on A. A. U. W. History... 

Committee on Publicity 

Dues to the International Federation 
of University Women 

Work with other organizations....... 

Office of the Executive Secretary 

Treasurer's Office 

Office supplies, printing, telephone, 
telegrams, etc 

Publication of the Journal 

Educational program 

International program 

Expenses covered by refunds 

Study of women's collegiate 
education 

Convention 


National Headquarters 
Room service (deducting rent of 
manager's room) 
Taxes and insurance 
Equipment for rooms 








Repairs and upkeep................. 1,279.36 
Refunds on building accounts........ 5-38 
Total National Headquarters 
ee Tr: ek 
Fellowships 
General Fellowships 
A. A.U.W. European Fellowship.. $1, 500.00 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. ... I, 500.00 
Latin-American Fellowship. .. 1,500.00 
International Fellowship...... ig 1,500.00 
Special Fellowships 

PISCE FPCUOWSMID: «6.5. .6.0i05-- : 1,000.00 
Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellow- 

ship.. 2,000.00 
Phi Mu Fe lowthip... Been au 1,000.00 
Alpha Xi Delta Fellowship edeteies 1,000.00 
RONDE PIE DICER oo ios ce oisese veces. 1,000.00 


’ 


Fellowship Committee expenses...... I, 200.00 
en 227.38 
Interest on International Fellowship ae 
MC hte nekt nis cmap aati ebm 284.10 
BOCA PENOWSIDG. 65. o.5 56 6:si0'si2 $13,711.48 
SOS SOE GOON ooo osnis cicsccccwsns I 10.00 
Rockefeller Publications account........... 1,179.08 
PI UN 5 5 iki npc aarti Ristedines 2.00.00 
SHRVIEIEE DICDBITN 0.6.6 65 os. 6 9 cinerea gs 5 3'0 39,247.50 
Institute of Women's Professional Relations . 4,497.02 
Fellowship Campaign Expenses........... 95,293.40 
Total Expenditures............. $162, 425.17 
Balance May 31, 1929........... 37,232.58 
$199, 657-75 
Mrs. A. Ross Hitt, 
Treasurer 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Henri Fuss is a member of the Research 
Section of the International Labour Office. 

Agnes von Zahn-Harnack is president 
of the German Federation of University 
Women. 

Caroline J. Porter gives her readers the 
benefit of wide travel and of long ex- 
perience,—as welfare director of graduate 
students, in special charge of foreign 
students, at Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and at the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, in charge of the 
Students’ Bureau and administering inter- 
national student exchanges. 

Mary W. Whitwell’s enthusiastic ac- 
count of an English exchange teacher's 
experience in this country is based on her 
year at the Low and Heywood School, 
Stamford, Connecticut; Edith Mereen’s 
acquaintance with English life and educa- 
tional institutions was gained at the 
Girls’ High School, Skipton, Yorkshire. 

Marjorie Marston is executive secre- 
tary of the National Student Federation. 

Christina Staél von Holstein Bogo- 
slovsky came to this country as a fellow 
of the American Scandinavian Foundation. 
She is teaching history of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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and history at the Dalton High School, 
New York City. 

Katherine Terrill attended the fourth 
Seminar in Mexico as research associate 
of the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America. 

Katherine Bolman is a 1929 graduate 
of Smith College. 

Florene M. Young, of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Georgia State Teach- 
ers College and educational chairman of 
the Georgia Division and of the Athens 
Branch during the past year. 

Esther N. Cooper, Jr., is instructor in 
parent education at the University of 
Iowa, and executive secretary of the Iowa 
State Council for Child Study and Parent 
Education; Marian Nicholson, director 
of child study of the Parents’ Council of 
Philadelphia, has had a wide experience 
in group discussion with parents; and 
Bernice Randall Angelico, in charge 
of the music department of the Wilson 
Normal School, Washington, D. C. 

Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean of 
Barnard College, participated in the orig- 
inal plans for tounding the International 
Federation of University Women, and was 
its second president. 














